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F YOU ARE one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has expressed 

a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that you can 
now obtain such stationery from the Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., 215 West 
Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery is now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 


your own name and complete address! 


It’s an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 


your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 


will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally 
imprinted stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely $8.00! We pay 
postage within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions—-not a skimpy, 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep—the most desirable size of letter 


writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of $8.00 to the Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., 215 West Street, Annapolis, 
Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


o>” 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


























i Next to being there in person, there’s nothing 


quite so warm and satisfying as a voice-visit 


by telephone. Long Distance service is quick, friendly 
and courteous. And rates are surprisingly low, 
especially after six o’clock every night and all day 
Sunday. Somewhere today there is someone 


who would like to hear vour voice. 


Y 2 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ve 


Sear 


When you call, remember to Call by Number. It’s faster. 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 


Here are some examples 


New York to Philadelphia.. 40¢ 
Cleveland to Baltimore..... 75¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis .... 85¢ 
Chicago to Dallas.........$1.20 
Los Angeles to Boston. .... $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first 
3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day 
Sunday. They do not include the federal excise tax. 








MFO Roure a+} 
Gon 36 | 


Send it home to the 
folks They'll enjoy 
it second only to 
letter from you 





Circulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 
8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C. 233) 
of U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine, published 
monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 
November, 1954. 
STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of Anne Arundel, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
State and county aforesaid, personally 
red Elmer M, Jackson, Jr., who hav- 
duly sworn according to law, de- 
and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the U. S Guard Maga- 
zine and that following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by 1e f March 3, 1933, embodied in 
5 3 Laws and Regulations, 


poses 


Coast 


names and addresses of the 
editor, and 


That the 
publisher, editor, managing 
business manager are: 

Publi Talbot T. Speer, 

c Baltimore, Md. 
inage! Elmer M 
Annapolis, Md 


10 German Street 


8120-56 Fred- 
Jackson, 


Editor \dward Lloyd, 
Annapolis, Md 
2 That the owner is 
3, Inc., 215 West Street, 
Speer, 3120-56 Frederick 
nore, Md 
the known 
other security 
per cent or 
of bond mortgages, or 
are: 


Speer Publica- 
Annapolis, Md 
Ave- 


bondholders, mort- 
holders owning 
more of total 


other se- 


paragraphs next above, 
of the owners, stockhold- 
holders, if any, contain 
only i stockholders and secur- 
i h ‘ 1ey appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the pe yn or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
mbr ng affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
ussociation, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


That > two 


JACKSON, JR., 
General Manager. 


ELMER M 


nd subscribed before me this 


1954 


October 

LILLIE L, FRENCH. 
(Seal.) 

My comn ion expires May 2, 1955. 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 
Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








Reader Makes Sensible Remarks 
About Pay Of Service Personnel 
Boston. Mass. 
\t the present time, we find that mem- 
Congress are around the 


bers of going 


ountry seeking the support of voters. If 


these members of 
Washington to 


given sufficient 


support 


Congress will return to 


affairs of the nation. One 


brilliant 


administer the 


does not need to be a man to 
the affairs of the nation include 


strength of the armed 


know that 


building up the 
One 
to realize that all 


need to be bril 
wealth 


this country cannot be spent for support 


‘ : 
aiso does not 


the financial 


armed forces that will drain men from 


every village farm and community I 


would like to urge upon these members of 


Congress that they give proper consideration 


to improving the morale of men already in 


the armed forces by the simple act of 


uthorizing an increase in pay, an increase 


pay that will permit the wives and chil 


dren of these men to live like decent human 


beings, instead of living under conditions 


that would put to shame a mongrel dog 


Admittedly, we have as many 


cannot 
men in the armed forces as might be desir 
but this makes it all the more impor 
that we make the best use of the men 


ilready in uniform—and I defy any man 


r any group <« f men to obtain maximum 


results from men who are underpaid and 
underprivileged 

shipmates, who have 
)pportunity to do so, to speak to their 
Congressional candidates and ascertain the 
reactions and opinions of those candidates 
relative to the subject of increase in pay for 
armed forces 

Sincerely yours, 


HARRY KANE 


I urge all my 


members of the 


Reader Asks Some Questions 
We Are Not Able To Answer 
letter 
which has been on 


The purpose of this is to seek an 


nswer to a question 
a great deal of 


men for as 


the minds and the topic of 


discussion between enlisted 


long as I can remember. 


There seems to be a general belief that 


liberty on Lifeboat and Light Stations is 


held to a minimum, and this condition is 


due to the fact that the Coast Guard has a 


policy of keeping shore stations on an 


even par with sea duty. This would tend 


to lessen the desire of seagoing men to 


I presume the 


all around purpose of this is to keep every 


want shore stations, and 


one happy. But who knows, maybe tomor 
many months 
find them 
will be 


row men who have served 


and in many cases years, at sea 


selves on shore jobs, and what 


their gain or reward for a long tour of 


duty at sea? 
The Navy 
duty at sea, but he 


man puts in a long tour of 


knows when his 


look 


duty 


tour 
of duty is up he can forward to a 


good tour of shore which is made 
possible as a reward for 
What has the 
look 


jobs 


as desirable as 


something he has earned 


man in the Coast Guard t 


seagoing 


forward to? There are excellent shore 


times out of ten he will go to 


Lifeboat 


but nine 


either a Lighthouse or a station 
These stations grant a man six days’ liberty 
Is this 


many 


a month a reward for a man who 


has spent months or years at sea to 
his shore duty? Is this a just reward 
kids who stuck by 


when the going was tough? 


earn 
for his wife and him 
It is my personal opinion that by adopt- 
and by 
making shore duty more desirable the whole 
Service gain and the Cutter man 
could look forward to some real good duty, 
which I think he deserves. I have often 
heard the expression “If they make the 
shore jobs too good then everyone will want 
them.”’ I believe this is true, and I think it 
would be all the more reason why we would 


ing a regular tour of sea duty 


would 


be glad to put in our time at sea and earn 


something that would benefit ourselves and 
our families 

This letter is not meant to be critical, but 
simply expresses my personal and 


that the Coast 


ypinion 


the sincere wish Guard 
Magazine can give to all of us who are con- 
this 


answer. If 


cerned with condition a clear and 


honest there is a definite need 
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for these conditions on shore stations 
think it would benefit the Service if we 


more fully understood 


them 
Sincerely yours 
A career man who likes the Service 


but hopes to help make it even better 


than it is.) 


Father Is One Of Many Who 
Has Pride In Coast Guard Son 

1 am the father of a Coast Guard enlisted 
man, and I want you to ka-w how thrilled 
I am to read the Magazine -ach month. I 
was particularly thrilled recently to open 
the pages of the Magazine and see my son’s 
picture. He was pictured in the two groups 
that represented athletic teams in St. Peters 
burg, Fla. 

My son has now been transferred to the 
Philippines and this makes the Magazine 
an even more important contact between us 
Accordingly, please continue 
Vagazine to my address and let m 
you that many fathers look with 
upon U. §. Coast Guard Magazin 
important contact with their sons 

Sincerely yours 
DAN Br! 


Message Paying Tribute 
To Coast Guard Is Found 
While the CGC POPLAR, (homeport in 
louis, was making its routine run 
downstream on the Mississippi River, the 
skipper of the vessel, CHBOSN Norman 
\. Cooper, while checking the battery 
one of the many aids to navigatior 
icross a note. the note, rather crud 
appearance was well written 
it still remains a mystery 
its author is 
I will enclose the note in this 
2 smooth copy for easier 


| , nr < 
ds cannot expres 


U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


TALBOT T. SPEER, President 
E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, 
communications to this address.) 


Subscription Kates: Three dollars the year 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. 
November 1, 1927, at the Fost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, — pa wd 


March 3, 1879. 


Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all Fe ; 
S. Coast Guard. News published in these xy all on that ship was a heart-warming 
information for all hands but must not event 

be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast wise ; 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication You suggest that we mention any items 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard 
The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves 
inofficially, aggressively. vigorously. rN I would like to suggest that you have 


persons who are interested in the T° 
pages is intended to serve as heipful 


than would an official relationship. 


the Coast Guard 


New York — 28 W. 44th Street 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louis 
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PAY LESS NOW , 


GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: 


AU T @) \ | S U RAN a t Available ONLY to ofticers 


ind list 3-graders who are 
married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired We have no agents and deal 


anicegieaeaenmnaall 





direct. Savings up to 30 from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed on 


you if you can qualify. Protection against from bodily injury and property 


damage liability; medical payments accidental ath; comprehensive personal 
liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
service. Former military men who know your problems handle your policies. (‘reatest 


savings possible to preferred risks. 


HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in U. 


id. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 


jewelry and valuable personal effects. Insures you against 14 named 


perils. Best type of coverage at lowest cost. 


Savings == GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


30% 


Bes INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 


\ iar ee eB eB eae ae eS SE SSE SS SE SE SE SS SES SE SE SE Se Ee ET EEE eee eee eee 
MAIL GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 
THE a 
Yame 


Age Rank 
FOR "eg 
escription 
FULL Lusiness Use.. Ages of Drivers... ...... 
AUTO IN U.S AUTO OVERSEAS []) PERSONAL PPTY 
DETAILS (18) 


/ oo ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Sandbar Sam 


Father States Coast Guard 
Hzs Been Real Help To Son 


ed ur 


EDWARD LLoyp, Editor 


(Address all 
idjusted citizen in this in 

Twenty-five cents the copy world. We wer particularly thrilled t 
Entered as second-class mail matter see his picture in the July, 1954 issue. He 
f those helping remove Joe 
Coleman's appendix. The team spirit shown 


1 


think should be included in your maga 
1 





ious item in each issue. Other than 
I find your magazine a 


Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. on, one that those ‘in’ and 
| 


Los Angeles San Francisco th out’ of the service enjoy, and 


. from. 


mn 





Sincerely, 
(Name Withheld by I 
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Recreational Opportunities 
In Japan Outlined By Reader 
Weather Station VICTOR 
Inasmuch as we are just returning from 
two weeks of recreation in Japan, I thought 


service who 


there might be others in the 


< know where they could find 
in recreation, 
their information 


a group of Chris 


have started a center for 


refreshments and fellowship 


recreation 


A] get off the ship for 


so those desiring to 

vernight may make arrangement for a dor 
tory bed 

| only 


charges for facilities 


ns by the men themselves. This is a 
protestant work spon 
Christian Servicemen 
vicemen regardless of race 
volley ball 
play horseshoes or just rest 


0900 


pin pong 


center is open daily 


the Christian Servicemen’s 
out the main gate of the 
Base 


ircle, then 


Turn left to the 
right to the next 
“Y."" From 

the right up the hill beneath 
id track. Near the top of the hill 
bend of the flight of 


the right-hand side. This is the 


le in the center of the 


street is a 


Your shipmate 
HN H. FORBING 


Hard-boiled drill 
married recruit: ““‘Button yer coat!’ 


: “Yes, 


PCLK 


sergeant to 


Recruit (absently): dear.”’ 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 


and Shipmates Are Located 











Ht FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
erger to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 

M. KUTIANSKI, FN, CG(¢ 
wick, Ga. (3rd District) 

R. H. RENN, SN, CGC EASTWIND, Boston 
13, Mass. llth, 12th or 13th 
District) 

ALAN BALLBACH, SN, Patos Island 
L/S, Eastsound, Wash. (1L./S in _ Ist, 
5th or 9th District) 

LESTER ARNELL, SN. CGC 
Brunswick, Ga. (9th District) 
RICHARD T. EDGE, EN1, CGC TRITON, 
General Delivery, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

(2nd, 5th or 7th District) 

JOHN L. BOOTH, BM2, CGC TRITON, 
General Delivery, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(2nd, 5th or 7th District) 

H. E. SCHUMACHER, JR., SN, CGC 
DUANE, Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (Shore duty in 5th, 7th or 8th 
District) 

DON DAVIS 
FN, both of 
ment Island, 
District) 


BRIER, Bruns 


(Texas, 


BRIER, 


Constitution 


OM2, and JACK WELLS, 
CGC GRESHAM, Govern- 
Calif. (11th 


Alameda, 





FRONT COVER 


cover of this ( November 


Captain Charles W. Thomas 





The reason for the happiness reflected in the face of this little child 

is because she has just been told that her photo is scheduled to appear on the front 

edition of the Magazine! The happy child is tiny Trina 

Ann Thomas, pictured above in the arms of her mother, Magnella Thomas, wife of 

commanding officer of 
Curtis Bay, Md. 


the Coast Guard Yarp, 
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SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING SERVICE 
AND LOANS 


TO 
OFFICERS 


and 


NON-COMS 


of First 2 Grades 


BEST IN THE WORLD — 


“I must say your service ts the best in 
the world.” 


-— An Army Lieutenant 


e WORLD WIDE SERVICE 
e PROMPT ACTION 


Contact “‘Dept. D”’ of Office Nearest You 


Alexandria, Va., 113 No. St. Asaph St. 
Augu ta, Ga., Marion Bidg., 739 Broad St. 
Columbu:, Ga., 3757 Victory Drive 
onollin, T. H., 1410 Kapiolani Bivd. 
Louisville, Ky., 606 S. 4th St. 

Panoma City, R. P., Ave. Nasional No. 29 
Warrington, Fla., 31 Navy Blvd. 

San Franrisco, Calif., 1407 Buh St. 

Sen Antono, Tex., 3603 Broadway 


San Diego, Calif., 1343 3rd Ave. 


Over 30 Years of Service to Military) 


Personnel 


Federal Services Finance 
AND AFFILIATES 
* Washington 6, D.C * 











JOSEPH P 


Station 


KUTZOR, SN, CG Lifeboat 
(New York 


Port Aransas, Tex 
City or New Jersey Coast) 


R. BEAN, 


Petersburg, Fla 


EM1, CGC NEMESIS, St. 
(5th or 8th District) 


NEIL M. MACKAY, HM2, CG Air Sta- 
tion, Port Angeles, Wash. (11th or 12th 
District) 


THOMAS B. VICKERS, CS3, CG Air 
Station, Port Angeles, Wash. 
11th or 12th District) 


(1st, 3rd, 


ERNEST D. ADAM, SN 
CG Base, Gloucester, N. J 
prefer Mobile) 


(Continued on Page 44) 


CGC ZINNIA, 
(8th District, 
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Enjoy . 
Budweiser 


LEADS ALL BEERS IN SALES TODAY 
-»-»- AND THROUGH THE YEARS! 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST.LOUIS NEWARK LOS ANGELES 
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Men who know 
... buy BUD 





There is a difference 
in beers. That’s why 
when a man knows 
his beer... he drinks 
Budweiser. It tastes so 
good because it’s 
made that way... by 
the costliest brewing 
process known. 











TEACHERS, 
PARENTS, 
STUDENTS 


HE ANNUAL examination for appointment 

to cadetship in the United States Coast 
Guard will be conducted February 28 and 
March 1, 1955, in more than 100 cities in the 
United States and abroad. The first examina- 
tion for appointment was conducted in 1876. 
Successful applicants will attend the United 
States Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn. 


Applicants must be high school seniors or 
graduates, and must have reached their 17th 
but not their 22nd birthdays on July 1, 1955. 
Applicants still in high school must graduate 
and earn 15 units by June 30, 1955. The units 
must include three in English, two in Algebra 
and one each in plane geometry and physics. 
Applicants must be in excellent physical condi- 
tion, between 66 and 76 inches in heighth, with 
proportionate uncorrected 


weight, and have 


20/20 vision in each eye. 


Appointments are made on the basis of com- 


petitive examination and evaluated general 


adaptability. There are no Congressional 


appointments or geographical quotas. 


The Academy curriculum includes academic 
subjects and military training. Courses are con- 
ducted in navigation, engineering, communi- 
cations, seamanship, ordnance, government 
Extra- 


curricular activities include a variety of clubs 


English and advanced mathematics. 


tion, between 66 and 76 inches in height, with 


many colleges in a large variety of sports. Coast 
Guard cadets spend a portion of each summer 
at sea, training aboard the bark EAGLE and 
major cutters. Cruises are made each summer, 
calling at numerous foreign ports. 


Upon completion of training at the Coast 
Guard Academy, cadets are commissioned as 
ensigns in the Coast Guard and awarded bache- 
lor of science degrees in engineering. After grad- 
uation, young officers may apply for flight 
training qualifying them for service in the 
aviation branch of the Coast Guard. Post- 
graduate training is also available in the fields of 
electronics, oceanography and personnel admin- 
istration. Postgraduate courses are conducted at 
the advanced military schools and leading uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the country. 


The Coast Guard, the Nation’s oldest sea- 
going force in continuous service, performs 
many duties vital to maritime safety. It enforces 


marine law, International Ice 


operates the 
Patrol, mans the ocean weather stations, main- 
tains over 30,000 aids to navigation, and has as 
a fundamental duty the task of saving life and 


property at sea. 


An information booklet and application 
forms may be obtained by writing the Com- 
mandant (PTP), U. S. Coast Guard, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The completed application 


forms must be returned by January 15, 1955. 


Sa 
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A meet “ey of minds...» WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 


that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow’s equal to production for today. While producing the 
defenses against atomic attack must be planned today. missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a_ is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that to win an atomic war the only way it can be won — 
victory is not merely won. .. it is planned. before it starts, 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 
the maximum of air power...Engineering to the Nth power 

San Diego & Pomona, California 

Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—About six Months ago I submitted a request 
to Headquarters asking for assignment to duty aboard 
the Cutter COURIER. I would like to learn if it ts 
advisable or necessary to submit a new request at this 
time? 

A.—Requests for transfer to overseas districts, as 
in your case, the COURIER, if not sooner acted upon, 
will be filed without action after six (6) months. 
Personnel, so desiring, may resubmit their requests to 
the Commandant (PE). (See Article 4-B-41 of the 
Personnel Manual). 

Se * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of the present 
address of Net! C. Porter, SN(GM)? Porter gradu- 
ated from Gunner’s Mate School at Groton, in April, 
1954. 

A.—Neil C. Porter, (299-979), seaman (GM), 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter MACKINAC 
(WAVP-371), c/o Postmaster, Staten Island, N. Y. 

* * * 

Q.—My husband has requested assignment to the 
Cutter COURIER, which I understand is based at the 
Island of Rhodes. Can Headquarters inform me if 
English ts generally spoken tn that vicintty—or just 
what ts the national language? And ts the cost of 
living higher than it ts here tn the U.S. A.? Also per- 
mit me to inquire if personnel of the COURIER enjoy 
commissary and P.X. privileges? And does the Gov- 
ernment provide housing for Coast Guard families? 
I will appreciate any and all information that will 
enable me to be better informed of the vicinity in 
which the COURIER operates, so that I may be of 
some help to my husband tn the event of his transfer 
to the COURIER. 

A.—Your question is answered as follows: 

1.) The national language in the vicinity of Rhodes 
is Greek. However, there are a number of dependents 
of American servicemen who speak English in the 
vicinity. 

2) The cost of living is considerably higher than 
that in the United States; however, overseas station 
per diem allowance, which is revised periodically, is 
authorized for dependents. 

3) Dependents have been authorized to purchase 
staple food products from the COURIER’s commissary. 
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4) The Government does not furnish housing but 
housing is available for dependents. 
* 2K * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Durine Leroy Anna, a non-rated man who may 
be serving in the steward’s department? At one time 
this man served at the Academy. I wish to commu- 
nicate with him because of the recent sudden death 
of one of his very good friends. 

A.—A search of the files at Coast Guard Head 
quarters fails to reveal a record of Durine Leroy Anna 
as an enlisted member of the U. S. Coast Guard. If 
you can furnish Headquarters with additional per- 
tinent information another search will be made. 

* * * 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
as to the standing of Joseph W. Mullis, EN2 
(281-580) and Raymond Inman, DC2, (297-478) 
on the list for future advancement to POI? 

A.—Miullis is number 53, and Inman is number 
30 on the eligibility list. 

* * * 

O —I would very much Itke to learn tf my record 
indicates that I have sufficient sea duty for advance- 
ment to EN]. My question is Motivated by the fact 
that I have broken service and I have heard confltct- 
ing rumors about men in my category.—(M.C.B.) 

A.—You do not have the necessary sea duty re- 
quirements for advancement to EN1. 

+ * + 

O.—I would lthe to learn my position on the eligt- 
bility list for future advancement to EN1.—(M.H.J.) 

A.—You are number 172 on the list. 

“ * * 
O.—Can Headquarters favor me with my position 
on the eligibility list for future promotion to EN1? 
— (V CB.) 
A.—You are number 99 on the list. 
* * * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the addresses 
of these four men: E. J. LeClair. RMC:;: Jack Hitch- 
ings, BMC; JaMes Connor (or Connors), RMC, and 
R«dolph Fitzek, BM 1? 

A.—Ernest J. LeClair, (202-181) chief radioman, 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter BIBB 
(WPG-31), Boston, Mass. 

John Howard Hitchings, Jr. (200-809) chief 
boatswain’s mate, is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Grard Recruiting Station, 150 S.E. Third Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. 

Rudolph J. Fitzek, Jr. (205-392) boatswain’s 
mate, first class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 
23 June, 1946. His address subsequent to discharge 
is shown as Box 81, Naples, Fla. 

You are advised that due to the lack of sufficient 
information, it is not possible for Headquarters to 
identify James Connor 
radioman. 


(or James Connors), chief 


* * * 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the home 
address of Malcolm M. McBryde, ENC, who retired 
from active duty recently? 
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A.—Malcolm M. McBryde (106-923) chief en- 
gineman, was retired from the U. S. Coast Guard on 
1 July, 1954, and his home address is shown as 
Route 2, Box 166, Woodinville, Wash. 


* + * 

Q.—I would like to learn where I stand on the 
eligibility list for future retirement.—(F.B.) 

A.—You are number 233 on the list. 

+ ‘ 

Q.—Does the Coast Guard plan to retire a group 
of enlisted men tn the month of October? And, if so, 
will George Choquette, BMC, (210-511), 
bered among them? 


be num- 


A.—110 men were retired on 1 October, 1954. 
George Choquette (210-511) BMC, was not one 
of the group. 

. * * 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement under pro 
visions of the Enlisted Retirement Law?—-(C.B.H.) 

A.—You are number 273 on the list. 

O.—In 1953 I accepted my honorable discharge 
from the Coast Guard while I was holding the rating 
of SK2. When I re-enlisted, I was given the rating of 
SK3. Recently I took the examination for advancement 
to SK2, and I would ltke to be favored with informa 
tion relative to any standing on the eltagtbi'ity Itst. 
Also, when I eventually am advanced to SK2 I plan 
to apply for the rating of AK (Avtatron Storekeeper 
Designator). In this latter case, would I be required 
to have sea duty tn order to take an examination for 
advancement to first class? (R.N.S.) 

A.—You must complete 6 months’ sea duty in 
order to be eligible for advancement to SKI, even 
though AK designator is held. 

* ” * 

O.—lIs there any truth in the rumor that the Coast 
Guard plans to cut one-year from the four-year enlist - 
ment of all men now serving on four-year enlistments? 

A.—No. Personnel Circular No. 14-54 sets forth 
the only 
personnel. 


policy for the early release of enlisted 


* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor e with information 
relative to my position on the eligibility list for future 
advancement to EN 1?—(D.L.O.) 

A.—You are number 91 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 

relative to my position on the eligibility list for ad- 


vancement to EN1?—(P.B.Q.) 
A.—You are number 120 on the list. 
a * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for advance- 


ment to EN1?—(P.J.B.) 


A.—You are number 34 on the list. 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 25, D.C. 


All Regular Commissioned and Warrant Officers, 
both Permanent and Temporary 
are now Eligible. 


in Force $85,000,000 


$28.500,000 


tal Payments To Beneficiaries 


$21 ,000,000.00 


SERVING THE NEEDS (¢ 
ARINE CORPS AND COAST 
-ERS AND 


THETR DEPENDENTS 


THREE-QUARTEPS ( 











Headquarters inform us of our present 
eligtbility list for future advancement? 
(J.F.A. 6 J.L.F.) 

‘no'd is number 24, and Filion is number 
68 on the list. 

* + * 

O.—Can you favor me with tnformation relative 
to my standing on the list for future advancement to 
first-class radtoman?—(G.L.O 

A —yYou are number 19 on the list. 

O.—In February of this year, I took the test to 
qualify for advancement to the rating of RM2. I have 
never heard anything from that test; I do not even 
know whether the test was recetved in Headquarters 
and properly filed. I would indeed appreciate receiving 
information as to my standing on the eligibility list 
for future advancement to RM2.—(W.J.S.) 

A.—You are number 75 on the list. 

* * « 

O.—It ts requested that I be informed of my post- 
tion on the current list for potential advancement to 
SKC.—(E.L.N.) 

A.—yYou are number 40 on the list. 
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Q.—In October, 1953, I took the examination for 
advancement to BM 1, and I would lke to learn if 
the results of that examination actually reached Head- 
quarters and, if so, what my present standing on the 
list for advancement to BM] ts.—(T.G.T.) 

A.—You are number 31 on the list. 

* * * 
Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future promotion to BM 1? 
—(M.E.J.) 
A.—You are number 83 on the list. 
* * * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my position on the eligibility list for future 
advancement to MM1?—(G.R.P.) 

A.—You are number 1 on the list. 

* * * 

O.—About one year ago I took the examination 
for potential advancement to SD1, and I would Itke 
to know tf the results of that examination ever reached 
Headquarters, and I would also like to know my 
standing on the list for future advancement to SDI. 

—(W.S.) 

A.—You are number 30 on the list. 

* K * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 

on the eligibility list for promotion to RD1?—(F.P.) 


4 


A.—You are number 3 on the list. 


The Coast Guard's new shipping-over bill smote Leo John Falgout, 
DDC, of New Orleans, La., right between the eyes with a most 
pleasant smack. Chief Falgout, who is stationed at the Coast 
Guard Base in Portsmouth, Va., is shown tucking away a cool 
two grand after shipping for six this week. For those who crave 
the details, it is the biggest pay-off heard of thus far in Coast 
Guard ranks—a whopping 2,152 dollars and 48 cents! 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to commissary- 
Man first class? —(R.E.C.) 

A.—You are number 179 on the list. 

* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to my standing on the eligibility list for pro- 
motion to commissaryman first class?>—(M.M.) 

A.—You are number 34 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to my position on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to DC1?—(C.W.A.) 

A.—You are number 5 on the list. 

* * * 

O.—I would Itke to learn my standing on the list 
for future retirement.—(G.M.D.) 

A.—You are number 145 on the eligibility list for 
future retirement. 

+ + * 

O.—I would like to learn tf there ts any oppor- 
tunity for me to become assigned to work as a printer 
in the Coast Guard. I am a high school graduate and 
I worked tn a large printing plant before entering the 
Coast Guard. I consider that I have a good general 
knowledge of printing. 

A.—There are no vacancies for Printer rating at 
this time. 

2 . * 

O.—I would Itke to learn my position on the eligi- 
bility list for promotion to BM]. It ts my under- 
standing that my examination papers were forwarded 
to Headquarters in September, 1953.—(R.B.B.) 

A.—yYou are number 53 on the list. 

+ + * 

O.—I would like to learn where I stand on the list 
for advancement to CS1.—(A.S.C.) 

A.—You are number 26 on the list. 

+ * . 


O.—Can Headquarters advise me as to my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to AL2, 
—-(D.F.M.) 
A.—You are number 19 on the list. 
4 * * 


O.—In March, 1954, I took the examination for 
advancement to the rating of BM1(P). I have never 
learned whether or not that examination reached Head- 
quarters, and I would very much like to learn if the 
examination was properly received, and what my 
standing ts on the eligibility list for promotion to 
that rating.—(J.F.G.) 

A.—yYou are number 79 on the list. ( 

* * * 


O.—We two men would Itke to learn if Head- 
quarters can inform us of our standing on the eligibil- 
ity list for advancement to First Class Petty Officer. 

—(R.D.L. 8 C.G.B.) 

A.—Lucas is number 141 on the list. Bradbury is 

number 184 on the list. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor us with information 
about our standing on the eligibility list for future 
advancement to PO! (P).-—(W.D. ®& B.C.M.) 

A.—Daugherty is number 48 on the list. Meiler is 
number 202 on the list. 

* « * 

Q.—I have tried many times to obtatn information 
about my standing on the eligtbility Itst for advance- 
ment to the rate of CSI, but I have always failed. I 
now trust that Headquarters can favor me with infor- 
mation as to my standing on the eligibility list for 
advancement to the rating of CS1.—(F.L.M.) 

A.—You are number 32 on the list. 

* x * 

Q.—On several previous occasions, I have attempted 
to learn my standing on the list for future advance- 
ment to CSI, but I have been unsuccessful on every 
occasion. | am now turning to the Magazine with the 
hope that Coast Guard Headquarters can favor me 
with information relating to my Service career. All ] 
wish to know ts where I stand on the list for future 
advancement to CS1.—(B.M.B.) 

A.—You are number 164 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—I would very much Itke a little spectal attention 
to be given to this question. I would like to know tf 
I am on the eligibility list of men scheduled for future 
promotion to CSI. During May, 1952, I was exam- 
ined for promotion at the Coast Guard Base, St. 
George. Staten Island, N. Y., for advancement to CS1. 
I am convinced that I made a passing grade, and at a 
later date, I actua'ly recetved a letter from Heada-rar- 
ters stating that I had been placed on the wating list. 
At this late date, | would ltke to learn where I stand 
on the waiting list for promotion to CS1.—(T.A.M.) 

A.—You are number 174 on the list. 

+ * . 
Q.—-I would very much appreciate learning m1 
standing on the eligibility list for promotion to CS]. 
—({E.C.V.) 
A.—yYou are number 278 on the list. 
* * « 

Q.—Three years ago I took the examination for 
advancement to BMC, and I would very much Itke 
to learn where I stand on the eligibility list. 

—(W.C.S.) 

A.—You are number 14 on the list. 

* * * 

QO.—Can Headquarters favor us with information 
as to our position on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to ADI?—(W.J.W. 8 A.G.W.) 

A.—W. J. Wageli is number 54 on the list. A. G. 
Wageli is number 33 on the list. 

- . * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement? (V.E.W.) 

A.—You are number 2 on the list. 

* * « 


Q.—Can Headquarters please advise me as to my 
standing on the eltgibility list for future retirement? 
—(W.D.B.) 
A.—yYou are number 135 on the list. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement? 
—(J.R.A.) 
A.—You are number 59 on the list. 
* * * 

Q.—TI would like to learn if I am entitled to any 
clothing allowance. On May, 1942, I received an 
allowance of $125 for uniforms as a Navy CPO. In 
January, 1954, I enlisted in the organized reserve of 
the U. §. Coast Guard as a CPO, and I have been 
informed by other CPOs in my unit that they recetved 
only one-half of their clothing allowance upon enlist- 
ing in the Coast Guard Organized Reserve. I would 
like to have a reliable reply to this sttuation—(J.D.) 

A.—1. Entitlement to a Special Initial Clothing 
Monetary allowance of members assigned to or asso- 
ciated with the Organized Coast Guard Reserve accrues 
to members under the following conditions: 

a. Upon first advancement to CPO on or after 
1 July, 1950, or 

b. Enlisted men serving in pay grade E-7 
(CPO) who certify that they have not 
previously been paid cash clothing allow- 
ance for an initial outfit of chief petty off- 
cer clothing during any enlistment (current 
or past, USCG, USCGR, USN, or 
USNR.) 


It is to be noted that, as indicated above, Danaher 
received a cash clothing allowance in 1942; therefore, 
no further entitlement accrues. 

2. The portion of above question relative to state 
ments by other CPOs, that they received only half 
cf their clothing allowance upon enlisting in the Coast 
Guard Organized Reserve, is not too clear but, evi- 
dently refers to the $150 which is presently authorized 
for members who become entitled to such an allow- 
ance. 

* * * 

O.—To what government branch should I apply 
for information about payment of Soctal Security 
funds that I belteve I earned while working in civil- 
tan status although I am a retired member of the Coast 
guard? 

A.—Inquiries concerning Social Security benefits 

uld be addressed to the Social Security Field Office 
nearest your home. 

* * * 


O.—There ts a great deal of difference of opinion 
at my untt relative to whether or not a man in my 
circumstances ts entitled to re-enlistment bonus at this 
time. In April, 1954, I accepted the $90 re-enlistment 
bonus which was offered to me, but in view of 
increased bonuses since that date, it is my contention 
that I should be given a larger bonus at this time. I 
am aware of the fact that some of my shipmates state 
that ‘““ALDIST 59” makes it clear that I am not 
entitled to any additional bonus, but all of us would 
ltke a definite reply to this problem. 

A.—Public Law 506, 16 July 1954, which amends 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 and adds a new 
Section 208, provides for payment of re-enlistment 
bonus to members who re-enlist in the regular Coast 
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Guard on or after 16 July 1954, within 90 days 
from date of dischange from the Coast Guard, or 
release from active duty in the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Since the member re- 
Public Law 506, 
puted in accordance with regulations in effect at the 
Public Law 506 contains no 
retroactive provisions. Detailed instructions will be 
issued in the form of an amendment to 
ComptrollerManual. 
* * * 

O.—I would Itke to be tn 

on the eligtbitlity list for future retirement 


A.—You are number 188 on the list. 
* * * 


enlisted prior to enactment of 
his re-enlistment bonus was com- 


time of re enlistment. 


Volume 2, 


formed of my standing 


(C.OD:) 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with any infor 
mation about any campatqn bars I may be entitled 
to? I enlisted in the Coast Guard on October 20, 1941. 
(J.E.L.) 

A.—Since you are on active duty with the Coast 
Guard, you should submit your 
commanding officer. If he does not have the necessary 
data on hand, he will submit your question to Head 


quarters through the proper channels. 
* * * 


question to your 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 
known address of Ray Barnard. RM2, who was prob 
ably discharged from the Cutter MENDOTA, in 1952? 

A.—Roy C. Barnard (2015-721), radioman, first 


class, was discharged from the Coast Guard 26 August, 
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1952. His address subsequent to discharge is shown 
as Route No. Lost Creek, W. Va. On 26 August, 
1952, he enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve and i 
now serving in an inactive status. 

+ 4 * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with any tnfor- 
mation about the resent address of two former Coast 
Guard shtpmates, Andrew Clancy, RM 1, and Samuel 
Bond, SK2? 

A.—Andrew M. Clancy (277-679), radioman, 
second class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Radio Station (Mobile). Twelfth Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, 630 Sansome Street. San Francisco 26, Calif. 

Samuel L. Bond (300-038), storekeeper, second 
class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Supply 
Depot, Box 499, Honolulu, Oahu, T. H. 


* * * 


QO.—Can Headquarters atd me in learning the 
address of Floyd Austin, CS1? 

A.—Floyd H. Austin (100-327), commissary- 
man, first class, was retired from the Coast Guard 
1 June, 1953, and his home address is shown as 


Oriental, N. C. 
* * . 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Philip Deyton, SN, and Grey Thurman, 
SN? 

A.—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indi- 
cate that Franklin Phillip Deyton (306-497), sea- 
man (SC), is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
AURORA (WPC-103), Savannah, Ga. 

Gray Thurman (307-289), boatswain’s mate, 
third class (provisional), is now attached to the Port 
Security Unit, U. S. Coast Guard, P. O. Box 2386, 
Station, New Orleans 16, La. 

* 4 * 

O.—My husband ts a retired CPO, having served 
for tu ) drawing retirement 
pay. He was not retired because of any physical dts- 
ability. and I would ltke to know if this means that 
I. as his wife, will recetve any pension in the event of 
his death. Will you also explain what ts meant by the 
“Constructive Social Security Credits?’ 

A.—Until the death of a serviceman occurs, the 
determination of the widow’s eligibility to compensa- 
tion or pension cannot be made. The award of com- 
pensation or pension is dependent upon the circum- 
stances surrounding the death and the laws in effect 
at the time of death. 

Informatin regarding ‘‘Constructive Security Cred- 
its’ is not available at Headauarters. It is suggested 
that you contact the local Social Security Field Office. 

* * * 


Custom House 


enty-five years, and is nou 


P > | 
words 


).—I would like to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for future appointment to BM 1. I took 
the examination in December, 1953.—-(W.C.O.) 

A.—You are number 54 on the list. 

+ * * 

O.—I would like to learn my standing on the list 
for future advancement to the rating of first class 
damage controlman. I took the examination in 1952, 
but I am puzzled because other men who have taken 
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that same examination at a later date have already 
been promoted.—(J.A.H.) 

A.—You are number 46 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Can you kindly inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for promotion to the rate of SD1? 

A.—You are number 31 on the list. 

+ * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligtbility list for advance- 
ment to BM1?—(J.C.W.) 

A.—yYou are number 31 on the list. 

* * * 

O.—Please tell me what my number is on the list 
for future advancement to CS1. I took the examin- 
ation while stationed aboard the Cutter COURIER. 

A.—You are number 43 on the list. 

+ xk * 

O.—I would like to know my standing on the 
eligthtlity list for advancement to second class radio 
man. I took the appropriate test during the latter part 
of April, 1954.—(R.F.S.) 

A.—You are number 18 on the list. 

ok 1K * 

O.—My question ts an tnvolved one. I served in 
the Coast Guard from August 7, 1942 to August 10, 
1951. At the latter date, I left the Coast Guard for 
one lear, but re-enlisted again on August 10, 1952, 
under Headquarters Authority of H/M 072000Z. At 
this time, I was given back my permanent rate of ADI 
and was advised that my sentority was undisturbed 
hy my absence from the service between enlistments. 
At the present time I am wondering tf my semtority 
as first class petty offtcer holds good back to the date 
on which I first was advanced to first class petty offt 
cer. I feel that the answer to this question mau have 
some bearing on the Chief’s examination which I took 
last April_—(J.M.P.) 

A.—Inasmuch as you failed to re-enlist within 24 
hours, you lost your seniority in rating. The date for 
purposes of seniority is now 10 August. 1952. 

* * * 

O.—Upon recetving an Honorable Discharge from 
the Coast Guard, can a person in a pay grade of E-5 
or higher elect to recetve Travel Allowance to his 
Leaal Home of Record. instead of hts last place of 
enlistment? What Travel Allowance would he recetve 
for his wife and an etaht-year-old child? Cou'd he 
Trave! Allowances for himse'f., 


obtain advance wife, 


and child? 

A.—A member of the Regular Services who ts sep 
>rated from the service under honorable conditions is 
entitled to mileage from his last duty station to his 
home of record or to the place of acceptance for enlist- 
ment, as he may elect. A member of the Reserve Com 
ponents who is separated from the service or relieved 
from active duty under honorable conditions is en- 
titled to mileage from his last duty station to home 
of record or to the place from which ordered to active 
duty as he may elect. 

A member who elects to transport his dependents 
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at his own expense is entitled to a monetary allow- 
ance in lieu of transportation at the following rates: 
For travel based on official distance the rate is 
6c per mile for the wife and—-3c per mile for 
the child eight years of age. 

The monetary allowance is payable in the case of 
dependents after the travel of the dependents has been 
completed. Advance payments of such allowance is not 
authorized. In the case of the travel and transportation 

f the member of the service himself, allowances are 
authorized to be paid in advance. 
+ * * 

O I would like to learn something about the 

Headquarters holding an examination 
ing advancement to the rank of Warrant 
J 


ror men see 


; 
"i 
Machinist. Is 


if 
Ul 


e for me to take such an exam 


at this time. and be 


posstb 
placed on the present 
ty list for advancement to Warrant Machinist? 
A.—Headquarters does not anticipate holding an 
examination for Warrant Machinist. When the pres 
‘nt eligibility list is exhausted, recommendations for 
Warrant grade will be solicited by Headquarters. 
* * * 
Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing 
eligtbtlity list for retirement under provisions 
ar enlisted retirement law.—(R.W.M.) 
are number 219 on the list. 
* x * 
I would very much like to learn my standing 
list for future retirement 
-(L.H.W.S. 
You are number 277 on the list. 
* * * 


eligibiltte 


O.—I would Itke 

idquarters credits me with 24 years’ service as of 
I Ni l mhe cr 1954 1/so. 
my number on the eliqibiltty list for future retirement? 

(H.F.) 

A Yes. your record credits you with 24 years’ 
service. You are number 145 on the eligibility list for 
future retirement. 


to learn tf my service re { at 


Ios 
could you advise me as to 


* * 


O.—Can Headquarters furnish me with my 


; : 
ng on the eltq bility list for future retirement under 


provisions of the Enlisted Retirement Law? Also, I 
would lthe to learn tf my conduct marks are high 
enough to entitle me to the additional 109% (S.B.) 
A.—You are now number 235 on the eligibility list 
future retirement under the provisions of the 
Year Retirement Law. 
Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
and incuding 28 March, 1950, date of your last 
enlistment. It has been ascertained, as of that date, 
your average mark in conduct 1s sufficiently high to 
entitle you to the additional 10% for good conduct. 
. ‘ ‘ 
O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the 
2znown address of Lt. (}.¢.) Wade Carruth? 
A.—Lt. Wade H. Carruth, Jr., (39365) 
USCGR-R 
3041 Austin Avenue, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


} 
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This Contingency Option Act 


By George Zavadil, CLU 


Q OF THE more recent bills affecting servicemen 
who are “over the hump” in length of service is 
the Contingency Option Act of 1953. 

This act calls for the payment to a retired service- 
man’s widow and/or minor or incompetent children 
of a portion of his retirement pay. Naturally, this is 
not on a free basis, but must be paid for. However, 
payment is deferred until you are actually retired with 
nothing being deducted while you are on active duty. 

The returns from most of the servicemen eligible 
indicate that very few are electing to go under the 
various options—a little more than 10% at this time. 
While I do not know the individual reasons involved 
in such a poor response, I believe a great deal of them 
may be due to a lack of understanding of the benefits 
available. 

The Act calls for the deduction from the retired 
pay of an amount determined by the selection of the 
options and the age of the parties concerned. It is 
broken down into 4, 14, and \ participation with 
a choice of three groups of beneficiaries: 1) Widow 
alone (No. 1); 2) Children alone (No. 2); 3) 
Widow and children (No. 3). The so-called Option 
No. 4 is really a “‘rider’’ attached to the above options 





During the past six months, this magazine has received 
an increasing number of questions dealing with the subject 
of insurance and retirement benefits. We think the retire- 
ment benefits are fairly well known, but there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding and a great deal of confusion 
relative to the subject of insurance. The pay of the Service 
man is not so great that he can afford to invest in insurance 
that does not give him the protection he is seeking for 
himself, his wife, and his children. In order to shed more 
light upon the subject of insurance and its benefits, we 
have obtained the professional services of Mr. George 
Zavadil, an expert in the insurance field. 

Mr. Zavadil served in the Coast Guard Reserve in World 
War II, enlisting in January, 1942, and later being pro- 
moted to rank of warrant officer and later to commissioned 
ofiicer. 

After leaving the Coast Guard, with the rank of lieu 
tenant, he graduated as an accountant from Johns Hopkins 
University. This magazine feels that it is particularly for 
tunate to be able to make use of the services of Mr. Zavadil. 
Our readers are invited to submit their questions dealing 
with the subject of insurance to Mr. George Zavadil, in 
care of this magazine. 
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calling for the deductions from retirement pay to stop 
if the beneficiaries die before you do. 


The methods of calculating the factors which you 
will use in applying the formula to your own situation 
are based on actuarial statistics and would serve no use 
in this article. However, many of the objections to 
participation in the Act are based on the fact that if 
the beneficiaries die before you do none of the deducted 
money is refunded. This may seem unfair but if you 
check the cost you will see why it is impossible to pro- 
vide for the return of your cash and still keep the 
amount of deduction within reason. You are really 
buying a Group Term Annuity. You are all familiar 
with term insurance in that it has no cash values and 
simply buys protection for the period covered. You 
might compare this to your automobile, fire, or other 
casualty insurance from this standpoint. I am sure 
that you have often thought in looking back on your 
premium payments for this type of insurance that the 
money was wasted since you have had no accident or 
fire or other loss. This is merely a case of hindsight 
being better than foresight. 


There are 4 basic approaches to the problem—three 
of them are based upon how much you know about 
your life insurance program and other assets. The 
fourth is based solely upon expediency. 


1. Check your life insurance program to find out 
how much “‘paid up” insurance you will have 
at retirement age. If your policy does not tell 
you this figure, then write to the company 
and ask for the exact amount. You can 
roughly estimate that each $1,000 in paid up 
insurance will pay about $4.25 a month to 
your wife. If you have $25,000 of paid up 
insurance it would give her a minimum of a 
little more than $100 a month which, to- 
gether with your other assets, might be suffi- 
cient. 

Remember, if you take paid up insurance, this will 
stop your monthly premium payments, and the money 
you are putting into insurance could go into a choice 
of Option No.1 and No. 4 ona 4 basis. This choice 
of options could give the wife another $50-$125 per 
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month (depending upon your retirement pay), for 3 in the article above. It is the procrastinator’s 
total of $150-$225 a month. delight because it defers making a decision- 


: ONE: something we all hate to do. This puts you 
2. Check your life insurance for the cash value : , 


at retirement. If the cash value of your policies 
were to be, say $10,000, this could provide 
you with a life income of almost $50 a month 
at age 53. So if you took the 4 option, which 
might cost you between $50-$75 per month, 
this income from your insurance would per- 
haps equalize the loss and give the ‘‘better 
half’’ a satisfactory income when you leave 
this vale of tears. You can find out about the 
cash value simply by asking your company. 


in the position of being able to expand your 
participation if you so decide, and could be 
likened to getting into a night club on the last 
night it is open for business. If you don’t get 
in to look around, you may always regret it 
because you will not be able to get in again. 
Once you are in, you are not committed to 
buy unless you stay too long and get caught 
by the minimum charge. In this case, you can 
“look around” up to within five years of your 
retirement, and if you decide to get out, it has 
Perhaps you may find it financially possible cost you nothing. 

to continue your life insurance while retired. ; 

Everyone who retires will not be sitting on Frankly, I feel the last choice (No. 4) will be the 
his duff all the time. Many of you will be favorite for all hands since it hurts the least and still 
earning substantial incomes which, plus your keeps the conscience clear. However, if you have 18 
retirement pay, will enable you to carry on years of service in when you read this article, then you 
your life insurance program. If this is the case, must have made a choice by the 30th of October. 
why not check into this angle to see if it is *Remember this about women——any woman—inclu- 
practical and whether or not you could com- ding your wife: Between 20-30 they need looks; be 
bine a continuation of your life insurance tween 30-40, charm; between 40-50, poise and good 
program with the small option of 1g or forget taste, but from 50 on, brother, they need cash. 

about the Act entirely. 


This I call my ‘foot in the door’’ method. * Naturally, it is better to be able to pay for your Life Insurance 
Before the deadline, you choose the \% ind build up your other assets out of full pay and allowances 


. _ T . ‘ [his also makes it necessary to take another look at the idea of 
amount, Options No. | and No. 4, or Options buying only Ordinary Life Insurance which may not be paid up 


No. 3 and No. 4, depending upon your family despite dividend predictions) when retirement rolls around 

status. It is based upon nothing more than the Keep this in mind when you are considering whether to deep-six 
- 7 " the next agent who talks to you, or divert him with sea stories. . 

decision to get “into the Act’’ when you do eS eyo gamdaash disse <olhent + =a Heteayee 


‘ listen to him and you probably will have more dollars with 
not have sufficient facts to work out 1, 2, and which to enjoy retirement with the littke woman 











WORTH LIVING 
. 
[s life worth living? Yes, so long C| Th ¢ 
As there is wrong to right, ip IS oupon 
Wail of the weak against the strong, 


abeaiapey For Your Subscription 


Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 


Or streaming tear to dry, U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 


That smiles as we draw nigh; P. O. Box 911 


Annapolis, Md. 


Long as a tale of anguish swells 


The heart, and lids grow wet Please enter my subscription* to the U. 8. COAST GUARD 
And at the sound of Christmas bells MAGAZINE for one year. I enclose payment herewith. 

We pardon and forget; 
So long as faith with freedom reigns, Name 

And loyal hope survives; 
And gracious charity remains 


To leaven lowly lives; Address 


While there is one untrodden tract *If you are already a subscriber and wish t orenew your subscription, check 
‘ ; . 3 here [). Make check or money order payable to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine. 
For intellect or will, Subscription rates—$3.00 a year to civilians; $2.50 to individual members of the 


And men are free to think and act, Service. 
Life is worth living still. 


—Alfred Austin. 
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series. 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


this series, 





The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has embarked on a rather ambitious 
program aimed at describing great American seaports to all members of the Coast 
Guard. It is felt that this series of descriptive articles will prove beneficial both 


to the enlisted men of the Coast Guard and to the various cities included in the 


Obviously, no one Coast Guardsman is likely to have opportunity to visit 


every American seaport, and it is with this thought in mind that we are publishing 


We sincerely hope that this series of stories will inspire many men in the 
field to write to U. 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE telling of their favorite 


American seaport, thus adding to the over-all knowledge of all hands.—E. L. 








Visits 
The South’s Most 
Progressive City— 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


The photograph above tells better than countless thousands of 
words can tell why Galveston Bay and the Galveston beachfront 
have made Galveston the ‘Port and Playground of the Southwest.” 
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TPYHERE’S SOMETHING about Galveston that no other 

city in the Western Hemisphere has, that no city 
in the Old Worlds of Europe and Asia has, and that 
can't be seen, can't be described, yet exists and can be 
felt—it’s the Spirit of Galveston, known only to those 
who know Galveston. 

This Spirit of Galveston defies all deliberate effort 
to ferret 1t out through swift search. 

The hurried visitor is almost certain to miss it. The 
lingering visitor can not find it by consciously hunting 
for it from South Jetty on the eastern tip of the island 
to the western tip at San Luis Pass, or from West Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Spirit of Galveston is captured only by those 
who surrender themselves to this Spirit without finding 
fault with the many little deficiencies—or seeming 
such—that have crept into what makes Galveston dif- 
ferent from any other place in the world. 

Primarily, Galveston is a seafaring city, the product 
of brain and brawn that went into the making of a 
great American seaport. Dry cargo that passes through 
the Port of Galveston into foreign and coastwise ship- 
ping keeps this port among the first five ports of the 
Nation each year for such cargo, some years third, 
some fourth, and not below fifth in many, many years. 

This island city by the sea was a natural seaport 
from its founding in 1836. It developed along natural 
lines, with wharves built all along Galveston Channel 
off Bolivar Roads, the channel lying between Galves- 
ton Island and Pelican Island. 
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Business houses of all kinds—wholesale firms, retail 
stores, banks, insurance firms, ship suppliers, steam- 
ship agencies and allied lines—built up along the 
waterfront. Strand became the busiest thoroughfare in 
Texas, the greatest business street on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico west of New Orleans. 

South and west of the business district, residences 
were built in great numbers, along with schools, 
churches, parks and p'aygrounds, and for miles along 
the south side of the island the Galveston beachfront 
developed into the greatest resort and recreational strip 
in the Southwest. 

Thus, Galveston took form, substance and perma- 
nance over the years as what it now is known—‘‘Port 
and Playground of the Southwest.’’ 

This is not a catch-term, for the cargo figures and 
the tourist and vacation visitor figures, along with the 
weekend ‘‘quickie’’ visitor throngs, prove Galveston 
is the foreign commerce and also the recreational cen- 
ter of the Southwest. 


The Galveston Chamber of Commerce will be 
pleased to supply all interested persons with informa- 
tion about Galveston, its history, its present, and its 
prospects of greater and greater development in the 
years ahead. 

But all of this interesting and vital information will 


€ 


not reveal that ‘something about Galveston”’ no other 
city possesses—the Spirit of Galveston. 

As a starter toward capturing and possessing this 
enigmatic spirit, those who would have it must be 
willing to accept it bit by bit as they explore what 
makes this surf-sprayed, water-surrounded, sub-tropi- 
cal home of a people who survived storm, flood, fever 
and frustration to hold and develop the most amazing 
strip of land along the Gulf shore of North America. 

Galveston is loaded with points of historic interest. 
Some of the most fabulous buildings in the Western 
Hemisphere are here. These include the Bishop's Palace, 
Powhattan House, where Gail Borden lived when he 
invented condensed milk; The Oaks, mansion built by 
Michael B. Menard, founder of Galveston, The Cradle, 
one-time library of the old Ballinger home, where 
was founded the “Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas,’ and many other buildings that played a part 
in the early history of Texas. 

The port front is a feature of Galveston all its own, 
where ships berth and load or unload world cargo, 
and where day and night the hoarse whistles of these 
coming and going ships in foreign and coastwise com 
merce lend an atmosphere of seafaring operations. 

Across Galveston Island from the port, the beach 
front offers just the opposite of industry, shipyard 


The scene above is typical of the Galveston beachfront, with amusement pavilions extending over the surf waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, off the world-famous Seawall adjacent to Seawall Boulevard. A close view is shown of the Buccaneer Hotel, while lower floors 
of the Hotel Galvez appear at the upper right. Galveston is recognized as the “Port and Playground of the Southwest.” 
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work and commerce. It is a scene of recreation and 
with all the fanfare and gaiety of 
fun-seeking folk at a matchless seashore. There are 


carefree pleasure, 
miles of beach sand, the ever-rolling surf, pleasure piers 
and fishing piers, hotels, motels, restaurants, novelty 
an endless array of all that goes to make Gal 
“Playground of the Southwest.” 

And, between the beachfront and the port, street 
2fter street and avenue after avenue each contributes 
its own to the “‘something about Galveston’ that 
makes this city by the sea different. Here is a little, 
out-of-the-way restaurant, there is a nook bookstore, 

1 yonder a flower shop with exotic plants 


spots 


veston the 


a always 
something to interest those who look a little closer. 

And with it all, and after enough of seeing Gal 
veston from the real inside, and knowing its friendly 
people, there is subtly transferred to the willing re 
ceiver, the Spirit of Galveston, known only to those 
who know Galveston. 

History Of Galveston 

Galveston is one of the oldest cities in Texas, and 
under six flags, the performance of her citi 
zens have enriched the pages of Texas history. 


in Serv 


This airview 
of the Southwest.” 


LaSalte discovered the island in 1686 and named 
it San Luis in honor of his French sovereign, but it 
remained unoccupied except by roving bands of Indians 
known as Caronkaways. Early in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, all of Mexico, Texas included, passed into pos- 
session of Spain, and in 1777, the island was occupied 
temporarily by troops of Count Bernardo of Galvez, 
Governor General of the Spanish possessions in 
America, known as the Province of Louisiana. In 
honor of the Spanish nobleman, the island was given 
the name Galvez. being changed in later years to Gal- 
veston. Jean LaFitte, the notorious pirate chief, c!aimed 
Galveston for his headquarters in 1816, and made it 
a rendezvous for his ships and men until his deprada- 
tions on the Spanish Main embarrassed the Govern 
ment of the United States to such an extent that he 
was prevailed upon in 1821 to remove his base of 
operations to a point farther southward. 


No sooner had the ships of LaFitte cleared from the 


harbor than American pioneers began to arrive upon 


the island, and by 1830, a fair-sized settlement had 
been established. 


f a portion of the Galveston beachfront gives an indication of why the Island City is known as the “Port and Playground 
Galveston Island has 32 miles of beachfront, ranging from highly-developed sections of multi-varied amusement and 


recreational facilities to virtually private nooks along the miles and miles of surf and sand. 
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Pretty Girls spell out Galveston’s major event of the year with shells on the sands of the island's 32 miles of beachfront. 


The City of Galveston was founded by Colonel 
Michael B. Menard, a Canadian who came south at 
the age of twenty-five to seek a fortune. Menard exerted 
a strange power over the Indian tribes. By bringing 
this influence to bear during the Texas war of inde- 
pendence from Mexico, he was able to aid the Texas 
armies in many instances. At the conclusion of the war 
(April 21, 1836) Menard purchased from the new 
Repub‘ic one league of land, comprising the eastern end 
of Gaiveston Island. He then organized the Galveston 
City Company of which he became president and, 
after plotting the townsite and laying out the streets, 
he set aside suitbale sites for schools, hospitals, parks 
and public buildings. Menard was a civil engineer by 
trade, and Galveston’s wide, straight streets show un- 
mistakable evidence of his skil! and remarkable vision. 


According to old records, the ear'iest movement of 
traffic through the port took place in 1832, by which 
time a small settlement comprising about 300 people 
existed on the island. Sailing ships from the North 
Atlantic’s coast brovg>t in foodstuffs and manufac- 
tured goods. and departed with parcels of hides, pelts, 
wool, mohair, cattle and other farm products. Many 
such shipments were barged down to the island via 
rivers and bayous, whi'e others were transported to 
Galveston bayshore by ox-carts and transferred to the 
island by rafts and row boats. Thus, Galveston orig- 
inally was a trading post, from which it was later 


transformed into a port and an important distributing 
center. 
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Gail Borden, of canned milk fame, and a prominent 
figure in Galveston’s early history, served as first cus- 
toms collector of the port, relinquishing the position 
at the end of nine years, in order to devote all_of his 
time to a milk condensing process. 

The real economic development of Galveston was 
s'ow in coming, and it was not until 1889 that the 
claims of the port received Federal recognition. This 
came as a result of demands on the part of the South 
west producers, who were in need of an outlet 
the fie'ds of production. Once started, the work was 
carried on as rapidly as possible, and in 1896, the first 
work was completed. 


nearer 


The latter part of 1837. Galveston was made a port 
of entry. In 1838. the first wharf was constructed 
between 10th and 11th streets. Since this early venture, 
the port has grown to be one known throughout the 
world as one of the most important ports on the Gulf 
Coast, and the City has become nationally famous as 
a commercial center and resort city. 

During the Civil War, Galveston was the most 
important city in the State, it was the port of entry 
through which flowed a constant stream of supplies 
and it was the great market for cotton and other farm 
products. In 1859, the Federal Government planned 
to fortify Pelican Spit, just across the channel from 
the city, and by the time Texas seceded, had built 
three houses to serve as a garrison. No fortifications 
had been constructed, but when the Confederacy took 


charge, earthworks were thrown up and several guns 
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mounted. The location was manned by Confederate 
troops, as was the east end of the city, which was also 
fortified. At the foot of 17th Street, and on the Gulf 
near Tremont Street, small protective works were 
provided. The Southern forces improvised warships 
from the side-wheeler, GENERAL RUSK, a ship of the 
Morgan Line fleet, and the schooner, ROYAL YACHT, 
and these two crafts operated in and out of Galveston 
for some time. The island fortifications were fired upon 
by the Federal warship SOUTH CAROLINA. 

On October 5, 1862, a Federal fleet appeared off 
the island, and after firing into the city, moved into the 
harbor. Confederate forces were withdrawn to Virginia 
Point, and Galveston was captured. The greater part 
of the civilian population had moved to points in the 
interior, and business, except that in connection with 
the armies, was at an absolute standstill. The city 
remained in the hands of the United States Navy for 
nearly three months, and then General J. B. Margruder 
of the Confederate armies, in a combined rail and water 
attack, recaptured the city on January 1, 1863. Today, 
Galveston is amply protected from foreign invasion by 
three large government fortifications. 

Following the disaster of 1900, Galveston originated 
the Commission Form of Government, which has 
been widely adopted by cities throughout the United 
States. 

The next step in the development of the city was 
the building of a gigantic seawall, 712 miles long, 
fronting the city; a causeway 2 miles long, connecting 
the island with the mainland; and the grade raising 
plan. 

The city is forging ahead in every department. The 
port is well established and growing in importance 
every year. 
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The Charge of the Legal Brigade 


CDR Edward C. Allen, Jr., tthe Legal Officer on the staff of the 

Commander, Fifth Coast Guard District, listens intently as ENS 

Lawrence Berger, the District Legal Assistance Officer, issues 
advice on a legal matter to a Coast Guardsman. 


HE COAST GUARD is famed the world over fer its 
thrilling rescue feats on the high seas. Almost 

obscure, in contrast, are countless rescues of Coast 
Guardsmen who have found themselves trapped in 
legal quicksand. 

In July of 1953 the Coast Guard set up a Legal 
Assistance Program in its District Offices throughout 
the country. Designed to render legal aid to Coast 
Guard personnel in personal matters, this program has 
been the key instrument in assisting Coast Guardsmen 
in legal distress. 

The value of this program is reflected to a consider- 
able degree in the Fifth Coast Guard District where, 
under the guidance of Comdr. Edward C. Allen, Jr., 
the District Legal Officer, approximately 20 percent 
of all the cases in the Coast Guard have been handled 
thus far. 

With the law business booming at better than a 
case per day, Comdr. Allen and his legal Assistance 
Officer, Ensign Lawrence Berger, have been confronted 
with a variety of legal entanglements ranging from 
automobile accidents to contracts. Records so far indi- 
cate that the chief problems looming before Coast 
Guardsmen today concern two notable institutions of 
modern society——marriage and taxation. 

In expressing the purpose of the [egal Assistance 
Program Comdr. Allen remarked, ““We are here to 
render legal assistance to Coast Guard personnel should 
they request it. However, it should be noted carefully 
that this program was not designed to give legal 
advice to personnel on official or military matters, nor 
can the Legal Assistance Officer appear in court as the 
attorney for the military personnel involved.’ 

Because of its rather recent inauguration, the Legal 
Assistance Program is still a stranger in many Coast 
Guard circles. But just as they are now aware of 
medical benefits, Coast Guardsmen will soon become 
acquainted with the wealth of legal advice at their 
disposal. 

In any event, the Coast Guard—prepared as always 
—stands ready to handle even a legal-styled SOS. 

—by Stanley R. Bardfield, JO2. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
FOR ALL HANDS 


By THOMAS L. KEENE, BMC 


No one ever asked me to write 
for the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE; 
they were never that hard up for 
but sometimes when the 
hours hang heavy on my hands I 
wonder if 


material, 
relive old memories and 
I could have done better with my 
life if I had followed some other 
pursuit. I graduated from high 
school in Lubec, Maine, tenth in a 
class of ten. The only way I got 
through because they needed 
an even number to make the line 
‘ook right in formation! 


Was 


Among my classmates were sev 
eral genuises who continued on to 


college, medical school, etc. Some 


are dead, some are living and one 
is in jail on a permanent enlistment 
Every year when occasion permits, 
we gather together at a fish chowder 
on the beach and 


party compare 


notes. For some reason they envy 
my position in the Coast Guard 
for it seems that I have done as well 
as they have and my future looks 
brighter. 
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For a long period the pay was 
small and the work was rough at 
times. | have been at when I 
would rather have been ashore and 
been in spots that made me shiver 
in my breeches for long periods but 
I can say that any man coming into 
he Coast Guard today has the world 


Sea 


n his grasp and, with some excep- 
tions, the future is mostly up to the 
individual. 


They make some smart remarks 
about the different rates but I have 
been with some mighty good men 
who wear the insigna. It all doesn't 
happen in three years and some of 
the kids want to be Chief in 
s.x rionths. On the old Surf Stations 
most of the men were equal along 


new 


professional lines and, at that time, 
it took about twelve years to make 
second-class. The rate of Chief was 
much sought for and, when ob 
tained, was guarded zealously. It 
was really worth while and still is. 

These other classmates of mine 
work with no future that I can see. 


When old age sneaks up on them 


they take their coat and go home; 
their earning power is over and if 
they have accumulated enough to 
live on they are rare exceptions. 
[ have never accumulated enough 
money to keep me in peanuts, but 
[ have had an excellent living, main 
tained my family, bought a home 
and a car. If I can retire and live a 
few years they will be carefree years 
When the Maine blizzards sweep 
across the Bay of Fundy, and the 
winds from Newfoundland 
the chimney tops I will have only 
to slip into my overcoat and 
to the mail box for my check! 


shake 


gO 


I feel very grateful for this se 
curity and it pays me in full for the 
years that were not quite so golden. 
I have done as well as the rest, lived 
in places they could not enter, seen 
a lot of the world, rubbed e 
with the best of men and will have 
memories to comfort me when | 
finally seek solace in the wheel chair. 
the 


man 


lbows 


recommend Coast 
anyone. A should 
be qualified when he first enlists 
a high school education ts almost 
a necessity and certainly a help. The 
officers recognize a man who has a 
background of common and 
and if he ts trained in 
anything besides pool playing and 
cigarette smoking, his path should 
be strewn with roses. If 
aboard with nothing in your head 
but pay checks and Itberty you will 
finish with the same goal. 


I would 
Guard to 


sense 
education, 


you come 


Perhaps I feel this way because 
I am an American. Perhaps it is be- 
cause where I come from, men take 
their jobs seriously. Anyhow I hate 
to hear a man abuse an outfit that 
opens every door to him. I hold my 
citizenship sacred, and I admire the 
Coast Guard for all it does and will 
continue to do. And when a 
the j 


guy 
front of a bar 
and tells me through the corner of 
his mouth what a GDSOAB outfit 
this is, I feel like slugging him! 


1 . 
leans on room 


No one asked for this, like I said 
in the beginning, but I just want to 
let some of the kids know how I fee! 
about it. Pay for Pay, day by day 
I couldn't have done better. And in 
the end I will reap the harvest, and 
in the reaping I want to feel thar 
I have never been driven, never been 
abused, and never cheated. 
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DEAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Your Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 


will not permit a description of each one. If information about any ot 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

| As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
Many New Titles || West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 

‘ || cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
Now Available To || books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


All Hands | Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
LILLIAN LOVELY. 














Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Lives of the Liners 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship manieen 


Welder’s Guide 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of ‘‘Knight’s Modern Answers on Blue Print Reading 


Seamanship,’’ the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available Oi! Burner Guide 

at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), Refrigeration 

assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible’’ tor scamen Power Plant Engineer’s Guide 

has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880’s when it was Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy Book... 

first published. Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 
Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the Suthematicos @ Calculations 

important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There Machinists’ @ Teclmakers’ Handy 

are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, Sieh 


refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. Rogers Drawing and Design 


The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and Shipfitter’s Handy Book 
obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 


Aircraft Worker 
Painting & Decorating Manual 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 
For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- und Fireman’s Examinations 
ings, this book has been a practical guide for all who follow the sea. It should 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 

to gain Or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 


s : , Questions & Answers for Electrician's 
This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG Examinations 


MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. We guarantee delivery Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 
to any part of the world. (Van) Ilandy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP Electronic Devices 


Electrical Power Calculations 








New Elictric Dictionary............ 





New Radioman’'s Guide 
Aud.) 


Modern Seamanship $7.50 Merchant Marine Officers’ Handbook 7.00 Fae tia wal Cousins 4.00 


Arts of the Sailor 4.50 Science of the Seven Seas nites ‘ 
Leather Braiding 3.00 


International Maritime Dictionary... 12.50 Small Boat Engine Manual ahaltow Water Diving 2.50 
Primer of Navigation 7.50 Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope Pusibaak. of Maasai 10.00 
Collision Prevention 6.08 Teacher’s Manual Pusherman’s Knots and Nets 3.00 


Navel Seems Dictionary one Text Book of Seamanship Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard..... 5.50 


nee. SRE 6.00 Warships of the World ° The Sailing Primer 2.50 
Navigation Problems & Solutions.... 5.00 


Visual Signalling Guide . Small Boats For Small Budgets 2.50 
Radar & Electronic Navigation..... 7.00 


Manual of Celestial Navigation 4.25 


"SS SF SF SS SF SS SSC SSS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SSS SSE eee eee ee 


Semper Paratus Specia Is 


Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — ‘‘Navigation and Safety,”” by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sh:p 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily reeoommend ICE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 


Damage Control 4.00 
Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer... 3.50 
Use of Radar at Sea 

Key: Van) 
American Merchant Seaman’s Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 


Handybook of Knots 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide 


How to Navigate Today 
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HN A quiet and unobserved manner, 
many people have been devoting 
the last two years to the preparation 
of a book that surely must now be 
considered an integral part of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. We refer, of 
‘surse, to The Coast Guardsman’ s 
Manual, a book that bears the en- 
dorsement of many Coast Guard 
officers and of every officer and en- 
listed man who has had the oppor- 
tunity to view an advance copy. 
This is the second edition of 
The Coast Guardsman’s Manual. 
Our readers will recall that the first 
edition was an extremely interesting 
one, but the authors and the editors 
eventually decided that a manual 
that was to be worthy of the men 
of the Coast Guard should be im- 
proved by additicnal instructions, 
additional information and addi- 
tional illustrations. We are pleased 
to be able to report that the second 
edition of the manual differs from 
the first edition as much as a p’ay 
by Shakespeare differs from one of 
today's current dime novels! 
Without the slightest hesitation, 
can recommend The Coast 
Guardsman’s Manual to recruits 
have much learn, to old- 
timers in every category and to civi- 
lians everywhere who are interested 
in ‘earning about the duties and 
obligations of the men of the Coast 


Guard. 


we 


who to 


COAST GUARDSMAN'S 


MANUAL 


Now Available to All Hands! 


Your 


BOOKSHOP | 


| 


| 
| 


Presents to 


Our Readers 








COAST GUARDSMAN’S 








Men of the Navy are familiar 
with their own Bluejacket’s Manual 
which is an excellent and informa 
tive publication, but we feel that 
the Biuejacket’s Manual is a far cry 
from the 
Manual! which contains, between its 


new Coast Guardsman’s 
covers, more helpful and informa 
tive data than we have 
consolidated into a single book. 
Incidentally, the manual contains 
823 pages. Recruits, old-timers, and 
landlubbers wil find themselves 
fascinated by a glossary of nautical 


ever seen 


terms and by a series of quizzes that 
ntrigue the imagination. 


We highly recommend The Coast 


MA any | 
lVuiagnudal t a 


Guardsman’ s persons 
who are sufficientiy interested in the 
Coast Guard to read the UV. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINI 
If you are interested in thi 

zine, you wi.l find it difficult 

down your copy of the manuai 
you have 


and viewing its every page. 


fore completed studying 


copies Ol 
Guardsman’s Manual! 
tained by forwarding the price of 
$3.50 (plus 25c for wrapping and 
handling) to: U. S.C. G. MAGA 
ZINE Bookshop, 215 West Street 
Your 


will be mailed within twenty-f 


Personal 
may 


Annapolis, Maryland. copy 
yur 


hours after receipt of your order. 





Get It At 





USCG MAGAZINE 


Bookshop! 
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flo Ng the Watertront 


HERE IS renewed hope that Serv- 
icemen may be given an increase 
in pay. A definite boost was given 
for this objective recently by Secre- 
tary of Air Talbott, who came out 
vigorously with an expression of 
belief that men in uniform merited 
numerous new benefits in order to 
make Service life more attractive. 
We predict that when Congress 
reconvenes, a new and _ inspiring 
study will be made of the needs of 
Servicemen and _ these needs, of 
course, include a substantial pay in- 
crease. Let us make it clear that we 
are not predicting a pay increase 
during 1954, and perhaps not dur- 
ing 1955. The present national 
administration is operating on the 
policy of asking every loyal Ameri- 
can citizen to operate under a re- 
duced budget until such time as the 
nation can be placed upon a sounder 
financial status than has existed 
during the past few years. No one 
just how long it will 
take to achieve this objective, but 
we would not be at all surprised if 
achieved in 1956 and, at 
that time, the first group of men to 
for salary increases 
should be the members of the Armed 
Forces. 


While we 


can predict 


it were 


be considered 


are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice can be ex- 
pected of Servicemen, we are modern 
enough to realize that men who are 
free from financial worries and 
financial cares make better Service- 
men than do men who labor under 


worries associated with these matters. 
* * * 


In line with the foregoing subject 
of a salary increase comes the very 
important subject of improved hos- 
pitalization that will provide aid to 
members of the Armed Forces and to 
next of kin. This is another 
objective that we believe will not 
be achieved short of two years 


their 
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hence, but we do believe that im- 
proved hospitalization has now 
been recognized as one of the funda- 
mental factors relating to the morale 
of all the Armed Forces. We can 
only hope that the difficult task of 
placing this nation on a sound 
financial basis will proceed rapidly 
and properly in order that the neces- 
sary aids to members of the Armed 
Forces be then instituted. 
* * % 

The subject of shore liberty con- 
tinues to be just about the most 
widely discussed subject in the en- 
tire Coast Guard. In fact, it is actu- 
ally difficult to obtain the truth 
from many of the stories told about 
liberty programs. Of one thing this 
writer is certain: a generous liberty 
program is the greatest builder of 
morale known to the Armed Forces, 
for such a program permits each 


an aa 
—~< 


GIVE ME A HAND WITH 
MY INSTITUTE COURSE 


WILL YA JOE? Se 
s 


War 


individual to relieve himself of his 
restrictions and restraints and, at 
least for a few. hours, pursue his in- 
dividual desires as every free Ameri 
can should be allowed to do. 

This is not the first time these 
columns have discussed the subject 
of a generous liberty program, and 
it will not be the last. At this point 
we are reminded of one particular 
ship where it was the routine prac- 
tice to grant immediate shore liberty 
to qualified men as soon as the ship 
had returned from patrol and had 
been securely moored to the pier. 
Needless to say, a veritable holiday 
spirit existed aboard that ship, and 
the crew was gay and happy as it 
proceeded about its duties. Then 
came a change of skippers, and this 
new skipper made the very simple 
and very ordinary ruling that liberty 
would commence at 4:30 in the 
afternoon on the day that the ship 
returned from patrol. The number 
of hours gained by this order were 
negligible because this order merely 
served to indicate that the command- 
ing officer had little or no under- 
standing of the humane rights of the 
individual. This writer served 
aboard that ship during these two 
contrasting periods, and he can at- 
test to the fact that the curtailment 
of shore liberty, by a matter of a 
few hours on a single day, turned 
that ship into a rowdy roughhouse, 
where morale was completely non 
existent. 

We heartily agree with the funda- 
mental Coast Guard proposition 
that a man’s duties should come first 
and foremost, but we are equally 
opposed to keeping men aboard a 
ship or aboard a shore unit when 
they are not needed and when there 
is no chance that their services will 
be needed. 


* *k * 


The Supply Center at Jersey City, 
New Jersey, is now stocking, under 


stock number LL 6505-3341-cg, 
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Me 


BLONDE BEAUTY—Jan Sterling may currently be seen in The High and the Mighty, Wayne-Fellows production in CinemaScope 
WarnerColor for Warner Brothers release with a 22-star-name cast headed by John Wayne, Claire Trevor, Laraine Day, Robert 
Jan Sterling, Phil Harris, Robert Newton, and David Brian. 
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Parachloramine Hydrochloride Tab- 
lets, in bottles of 100 each, which 
item has been approved for use with- 
in the Coast Guard for motion sick- 
ness. This drug requires ordinarily 
one tablet per day for the control of 
motion sickness, and is a marked 
improvement over other forms of 
medication. 


Because of the relatively few bil- 
lets afloat in YN and SK ratings, a 
total of six months’ sea duty will 
be required for advancement to Pay 
Grade E-6 in lieu of six months’ 
sea duty in Pay Grade E-4 and E-5. 
This applies only to YN and SK 
ratings. The Commandant (PE) 
will accept Reports of Examination 
of personnel meeting the reduced 
requirements. Article 5-C-15 of 
the Personnel Manual will be 
amended accordingly. Published re- 
quirements for advancement to Pay 
Grade E-7 will continue in effect. 


* * * 


At Jersery City 


Recently a meeting of the bowl- 
ing enthusiasts of the Jersey City 
Supply Center was held prior to the 
inauguration of the bowling league 
it Jersey City, N. J. At this meet- 
ing an election took place and the 
men nominated as Officers of the 
Committee were as follows: Lt. R. 
W. Smith, President, Mr. Joe 
Heissinger, Vice - President, Mr. 
Michael Mahoney, Treasurer, and 
Mr. Frank Foster, Ass’t. Treasurer. 

The league is comprised of six 
five-man teams with supernumer- 
aries, each representing a different 
department of the Supply Center. 
Organized in 1949, the teams have 
maintained a high average in com- 
parison with others in and around 
Jersey City ever since. 

Trophies for high game, high 
series, high average, high team score, 
high team series, and winning team 
have been awarded annually at a 
banquet at the end of the season. 
These trophies are donated by the 
House Bowling Alleys of 
Jersey City where all of the compe- 
tition is held. This off-duty contact 
with fellow workers, both civilian 


Court 
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a ship under its own power. 





Heading the Coast Guard’s Public Information Division, with 
offices in Washington, D. C., is Captain O. A. Peterson. 

Captain Peterson comes to headquarters after graduating from 
the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. He was graduated from the 
Coast Guard Academy and commissioned Ensign May 15, 1929. 

Captain Peterson served as commanding officer of the Icebreaker 
EASTWIND for more than two years, taking the famous ship on three 
cruises to the Arctic with a Navy task force engaged in the establish- 
ing of the Air Force Base at Thule, and resupplying far-northern 
American and Canadian weather stations. In the 1952 operation to 
resupply Alert, the northernmost weather station in the world, on 
the northeast tip of Ellesmere Island, the EASTWIND broke her own 
previous record and pushed to within 442 nautical miles of the North 
Pole. This is believed to be the northernmost point ever reached by 


Captain and Mrs. Peterson, the former Sarah Ann Marean of 
Washington, D. C., and Dalton, Mass., and family now reside at 
3814 Williams Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 








and military, promotes high morale 
and gives all concerned a chance to 
become better acquainted with men 
on duty in other departments of 
the Supply Center. 

We would like to hear from other 
units who maintain a bowling team, 
so that a comparison of scores and 
different points of view concerning 
team organization and the like 
could be made. 


Reports Of Examination 


At the present time there is an 
insufficient number of approved 
Reports of Examinations for ad- 
vancement in ratings on file at 
Headquarters to fill all of the anti- 
cipated vacancies in certain rates 
likely to occur in the near future. 
In order that allowance strength 
may be maintained, the following 
ratings are listed for information 


purposes in soliciting Reports of 
Examination for advancement to 
petty officers first and second class: 


For advancement to PO] 
Radarman 
Sonarman 
Gunner’s Mate 
Electronics Technician 
Machinist’s Mate 

For advancement to PO2 
Quartermaster 
Radarman 
Sonarman 
Gunner’s Mate 
Gunner's Mate 

Technician 

Electronics Technician 
Yeoman 
Storekeeper 
Hospital Corpsman 
Machinist’s Mate 
Engineman 
Electrician’s Mate 


Fire Control 
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— Salt Water Gnst — 


E WERE pleased recently to re- 

ceive a note from Lawrence F. 
Tuten, who served this Coast 
Guard long and well. Old-timers 
will remember Tuten as a partici- 
pant in a spectacular Coast Guard 
clash on the high seas with pirates 
off the Florida coast. One of these 
pirates was found guilty of murder 
and was hanged at the Coast Guard 
Base at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
We regret to learn that shipmate 
A. N. Murphy, retired, has been 
under the weather lately, but we 
trust that he will have completely 
regained his health by the time 
these words appear in print. . . 
New Chief of Staff in the New Y ork 
district is Captain Gaines Tyler, 
who recently reported for duty 
after spending four years at the 
Coast Guard YARD at Baltimore. 

Many great old-timers have 

recently been retired from active 
duty. One of these was Lt. Comdr. 
Norman A. Dreher, who completed 
more than thirty years of military 
service. .. . What chance has a man 
to control his destiny, when he 
can't control himself? Capt. 
Richard Ross recently took com- 
mand of the Alameda Base in 
California, and Capt. Niels Haugen 
moved to the post of Western 
Inspector. One of our most 
loyal readers is Alfred Schreiber, 
EN1, of Menasha, Wis. The 
reason God created woman last was 
because he didn’t want any advice 
while creating man. .. . New skip- 
per of the Cutter WACHUSETT is 
Comdr. E. T. Calahan. 

In this day and age when nearly 
everyone growls and complains 
about the Service. it is a pleasure to 
meet parents such as Mr. and Mrs. 
L. H. Hendry, of Jensen Beach, 
Fla. These good folks have a son 
enrolled in the EM _ School at 
Groton, and they are frank to admit 
that they think their son is lucky 
to be a member of the United States 
Coast Guard. Many former 
shipmates will remember the late 
Harvey L. Goddard, a chief warrant 
officer, who also was a very swell 
guy. Harvey’s widow is now living 


at 1616 North 57th St., Philadal- 
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phia 31, Pa., and she has asked 
this column to aid her in contacting 
many former friends and associates 
who knew both her and her late 
husband. . . . We'd like to take this 
opportunity to extend greetings to 
one of the nicest. Coast Guard 
couples we have ever met. We refer 
to Bob and Dottie Carlson. Bob, 
a YNC, recently was transferred 
from the YARD to duty in New 
Orleans. Their many friends in the 
north already miss them greatly. 
. Two things this country really 
needs: Cleaner minds and dirtier 
hands. ... A few moments ago we 
spoke about some parents who 
appreciated the training their son 
was receiving in the Coast Guard. 
Another couple who admire the 
training that their Coast Guard son 
is receiving is Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Decker, of Port Washington, Wis. 
Incidentally, let it never be forgot- 
ten that a lad’s career in the Coast 
Guard is often shaped by the sup- 
port and encouragement he receives 
from his parents. Many parents fail 
in their duty to their sons by not 
lending inspirational aid and en- 
couragement when needed. 


We'd like to give a snappy right- 


hand salute to D. W. Brown, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., who says that 
no retired Coast Guardsman should 
be without his monthly copy of 
the Magazine. . New skipper of 
the Coast Guard Air Station at 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, is 
Capt. R. Roger Johnson, 
cently succeeded Comdr. Richard 
Baxter. Comdr. Baxter has taken 
up new duties as Search and Rescue 
Officer in Honolulu. .. . A wedding 
ring may not be as tight as a tour- 
niquet, but often it stops the 
wearer's circulation. . . . Two loyal 
subscribers to the Magazine are Mr. 
and Mrs. McCool, of Gulfport, 
Miss. McCool and his good wife are 
looking forward to retirement early 
next year after thirty years of service 
in the Coast Guard. Listen to 
the following words of tetired 
Coast Guardsman M. C. Orchard: 
‘I think the Coast Guard is the best 
Service a fellow can get into. My 
own son is serving in it now and 
he sure likes the outfit.”’ 


who re- 











Tie Creator sells us good things 
at the price of labor, effort, drudgery 
and renouncement, a price in just 
proportion to the real value of the 
goods we are to get. We 
our high ideals, sometimes 
great loneliness. We pay for life 
itself in an effort to sustain it, in 
greater effort to train it into worthy 
channels, in unremitting effort to 
keep it there. We pay for our in 
evitable sorrows and losses 
rors sometimes with anger and de 
nunciation, sometimes with feeble 
complaining and protestation, some- 
times with endurance and stoic quiet, 
or best, with tender and hopeful 
resignation; but whatever coin we 
give we know at least that nothing 
may be had for nothing. 


pay for 
with 


and er 


What do we most desire to buy? 
Are we able and willing to pay the 
price? 

If we choose to buy pleasure and 
ease and self-indulgence, somehow 
we must scrape together the purchase 
price. We may not eat our cake and 
have it. 

Haven't you noticed what a high 
price those pay, in the who 
just drift through life, trusting to 
get the reward of labor and escape 
making the payments? But few 
things come higher. 


end, 


On one occasion a lady said to a 
famous violinist: ‘I would give 
half my life to be able to play like 
you do.’ ‘“That, madam,” he re- 
plied, “‘is exactly what I have been 
giving to do it.”’ 

And it was Leonardo da Vinci, 
the great painter and phiosopher, 
who exclaimed: ‘““Thou, O God, 
dost sell us all good things at the 
price of labor.”’ 


Even to genius, rewards come as 


the result of work. 


What do we most desire to buy? 
Are we able and willing to pay the 
price? 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


One In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


CAPTURE OF THE PORT OF CHERBOURG 


Ox: THE INVASION of France had begun, large 

ports had to be opened for the use of the Allies in 
order for them to handle the immense amount of war 
material necessary for the rapid and successful advance 
inland. Commander Quentin R. Walsh, USCG, was 
detached from his duty with the Hearing Units and 
ss gned to be the Commanding Officer of a Navy 
reconnaissance party. 

[he story of Commander Walsh's exploit is told 
n the following citation. 

In the name of the President of the United 
States, it gives me great pleasure to award this 
Navy Cross to: 

Commander 

QUENTIN R. WALSH, 
'nited States Coast Guard 
CITATION 


conspicious bravery in the 


y 


For herotsm and 
performance of his assigned mission as Command 
ing Officer of the U. S. Naval party reconnoitering 
the naval factlities and naval arsenal at Cherbourg 

1 27 June 1944. 


ein command of a spectally trained U. S. 


reconnaissance party. Commander Walsh 
and wtth 


port of Cherbourg, France, 
leadership, professional skill and con- 
d the eastern half of 


street fighting with the 


sm pe netrate 
ngaging tn active 
While advancing through areas still sub- 
to enemy fire and leading his party through 
tered pockets of resistance, Commander Walsh 
pted the surrender of, and disarmed approxt- 
ately four hundred of the enemy force at the 
aval Arsenal and later received the unconditional 
rrender of approximately three hundred and 
fifty officers and men, at the same time releasing 
fifty-two capaured U. §. Army paratroopers who 
ere held prisoner tn the fort. His aggressive lead 
ership and outstanding heroism were instrumental 
n the surrender of the last inner fortress of the 
Cherobugh arsenal and considerably expedited the 
occupation of the arsenal and its use by the Allied 
forces. 
The exceptionally meritorious service per- 
formed by Commander Walsh in action against 
the enemy was in keeping with the highest tradt- 
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tions of initiative, aggressiveness and offensive 
spirit of the United States Naval Service.” 
/s/ HAROLD R. STARK 
Admiral, U. S. Navy 
Commander, U. S. Naval Forces in Europe. 
* * * 

Commander Walsh later became chief officer for the 
Cherbourg port occupational forces, aiding in carrying 
cut plans he previously had drafted in England. 

Arriving in Britain nearly a year before D-day, 
the Coast Guard officer served with a Merchant Marine 
Hearing Unit. In August, 1943, he was transferred 
to duty with the Navy in the logistics and planning 
section. Here, he wrote plans for occupation and oper 
ation of the port of Cherbourg, and worked out details 
for a Navy reconnaissance party for use in the assault 
on the port. 

Sailing for France with his party on June 8, Com 
mander Walsh joined up with an Army headquarters 
unit at St. Mere Eglise two days later. On June 26, 
he moved into Cherbourg with a company which had 
been ordered to take ammunition to a besieged pla- 
oon near Gare maritime. After house-to-house fight- 
ing in Cherbourg streets, Commander Walsh and his 
party reached the harbor waterfront and established 
temporary naval headquarters —the first in the port. 

Early the following morning, Commander Walsh, 
a Seabee Lieutenant, and a party of his men entered 
the naval arsenal on a reconnaissance mission and suc- 
ceeded in taking 400 German prisoners. 

Entering Fort du Homet under a flag of truce, the 
Coast Guard officer negotiated unconditional surrender 
of the fort, and turned 350 Nazi officers and men over 
to the U. 
were released. 

After acting as chief staff officer at Cherbourg, Com 
mander Walsh on July 15 became assistant port di 


S. Army. Fifty-two American paratroopers 


recter, aiding in administering the work involved in 
rchabilitating the port for use by Allied shipping. 

His reconnaissance duties later took him to St. Malo 
Erest, Le Havre, and back to Cherbourg, where he was 
hospitalized as a result of combat fatigue. He returned 
to the United States October 2, 1944. 

One story of how Comdr. Walsh took hundreds of 
Germans prisoners, while his own litt’e party num- 
bered only eleven, refers to him as the ‘‘Pied Piper of 
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Hamelin,”” apparently because he had only to appear 
and he was followed by hundreds. While the battle of 
Cherbourg was raging, the Commander set out one 
morning with an eleven-man reconnaissance party. 
The Coast Guard officer and his party strode boldly 
into a nava! arsenal and induced four hundred German 
warriors to surrender. One of the Americans said in 
effect. ‘‘Here’s a kraut that speaks English, Com- 
mander.”’ ‘‘Let’s have a talk with him,”’ said Com 
mander Walsh, according to this story. 

The Germans apparently were dubious about the 
ability of the Americans to capture the arsenal. ‘So, 
you don't think we'll take Fort du Homet?”’ Com 
mander Walsh is reported to have asked. To this the 
German replied, ‘Der fort iss impregnable! Your para- 
troopers haff already tried and failed. Fifty-two are 
prisoners there.” 
said Com 
mander Walsh. Then he commanded the German to 
follow instructions, saying, “Since you know where 
the land mines are, 


““All the more reason for us to take it,’’ 


you ll lead the way!’’ So authori 
tative was his manner that the Nazi could only obey. 

Outside Fort du Homet, an American Navy Lieu 
tenant whispered, ‘““‘We have only eleven men, Com- 
mander. we'll never be able to break in.”’ 

“Ever play poker, Lieutenant?’’ quizzed Com 
mander Walsh. ‘“‘How about a good bluff?’” Then he 
commanded, ‘Get a white flag up.” 

A short time later, two Germans came out of the 
fort with a white flag. ‘‘Good!"’ exclaimed the 
Commander. “Come on, Lieutenant, I think the battle 
is half won.” 


Under the flag of truce, the Coast Guard party en- 
tered the fort. A German officer then said to Com 


mander Walsh, “You raised a white flag. You are my 
prisoner, hein?’’ To this, the Commander calmly re- 
plied, ‘““You’re a little mixed up, Colonel. It is you 
who are my prisoner!’’ And to the astonished German 
superman, Commander Walsh then announced, ““The 
terms are unconditional surrender! I have eight hun- 
dred men placed strategically to back up my demands.” 
“Since you outnumber us,” said the German, “‘T 
haff no alternative and will release your prisoners.”’ 
That evening, Commander Walsh and his small 
band returned to the American lines with the day’s 
bag of seven hundred and fifty German prisoners. 
Summary Of Commander Walsh’s Duties 
Commander Walsh, while assigned to the Logistics 
and Planning Section, U. S. Naval Forces in London, 
organized Far-Side Ports to enable the Allies to operate 
after the capture of these parts from Germany, devoting 
intensive study to determine their capacities for hand- 
ling cargo. He wrote the plans for the occupation and 
operations of the ports of Le Havre, Rouen, and Cher- 
bourg, arranging for the allocation of personnel and 
materials at captured ports, and for the logistics sup- 
port of such ports, and as Chief Staff and Operations 
Officer with Commander Ports under Task Force 127, 
supervised all planning of logistics. While in command 
of a specially trained U. S. Navy Reconnaissance 
Party, he entered the Port of Cherbourg, and without 
thought of personal safety, and with inspiring lead- 
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Commander Quentin R. Walsh 


ership, engaged in street fighting with the enemy. 
While reconnoitering areas still subject to enemy re- 
sistance, he accepted the surrender of 400 officers and 
men at the Naval Arsenal in Cherbourg, and later 
received the unconditional surrender of 350 officers 
and men at Fort du Homet, releasing 52. captured 
United States paratroopers. When his senior was killed 
he assumed command of a reconnaissance party and 
carried out preliminary surveys of Roscoff, Morlaix, 
Brest, and Le Havre. 


Account Of Commander Walsh 


I arrived in England in July, 1944, and was 
assigned to duty at Gourack, the Clyde, Scotland. I 
remained on duty in the Clyde until September, 1944, 
at which time I was transferred to the Staff of Com 
‘mander, U. S. Naval Forces in Europe, Admiral Stark, 
for duty in the Planning and Logistics Section, Navy 
Headquarters, Grosvenor Square, London, England. 
Captain Neils Dietrick, USN, 
section. 

The Planning and Logistics Section at this time was 
with establishing Naval bases in England, 
preparing the training facilities to be employed by the 
U. S. Navy and in preparing for the Naval phase of 
Europe. 

I was assigned to various projects which included 
“Mulberry A”’ (artificial Port), Pluto (fuel line under 
the channel) the organization of Far-Side Ports, the 
Division of Responsibility Between the Army and 
Navy in Far-Side Ports, and the Determination of the 
Cargo Capacity of Ports of Northwest Europe. This 
required a study of all the ports of Europe from Bor- 
deaux, France to Holland. 


was in charge of the 


charged 
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Eventually I was assigned specifically to the organ- 
ization of Far-Side Ports. This required the determin- 
ation of the number of men to operate a port after 
capture, the amount and type of equipment to be 
employed, and all phases in conjunction with estab- 
lishing a naval base in a combat area. It was necessary 
to make a complete study of the facilities of each port, 
the amount of cargo that could be discharged, the 
depth of water, tidal range, the number of ships that 
could enter, the type and number of landing aircraft 
that could be accommodated, the number and size of 
tugs that would be necessary in receiving ships and 
moving them. One of the toughest problems occurred 
when Commander A. L. Stanford, Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott and I were assigned to determine initially the 
capacity of ‘‘Mulberry.’’ It was absolutely essential 
that this port take at least 5,000 tons of cargo a day 
or there was no use to build it. One whole day was 
consumed in completing this study, and arriving at a 
definite conclusion. Official reports had to be submit- 
ted setting forth our finding. Another tough job 
occurred when I was assigned to lay out the anchorages 
for Cherbourg Harbor. It had been determined that 
at least twelve cargo ships of the liberty class had to 
be berthed in Cherbourg at the same time to provide 
adequate tonnage to support the operations. This was 
the minimum number of ships that could be employed. 
After the assignment of Captain Clark to take com- 
mand of the ‘““Mulberry”’ project. I no longer had any- 
thing to do with that phase of planning. 

In October, 1943. I was assigned with Captain Ives 
to represent the U. S. Navy in Portsmouth, England, 
working out a plan that provided for certain opera- 
tions, in case certain contingencies should arise on the 
continent. This plan has never been divulged. General 
Huebner represented the U. S. Army and Admiral 
Vian represented the Royal Navy. This plan was com- 
pleted by 10 January, 1944, and was ready for 
operation. 

Tn November, 1943, I was assigned as Chief Staff 
Officer to Captain Ives. Commander Advanced Bases. 
This duty involved the writing of the plan for the 
occupation of Cherbourg and covered all phases neces- 
sary to operate and protect the port. The plan was 
commenced in January, 1944, and completed on April, 
1944. It was later modied for emp!oyment at Le Havre 
and other captured ports. 

In December, 1943, it was necessary that I make 
the strongest recommendation to have Naval Units 
brought from the United States to operate various 
ports on the French coast in case certain operations 
were to be undertaken. Captain Ives was out of London 
at the time and a certain plan had been adopted for 
operation. Admiral Flanegan was reluctant to do this 
at the time, but eventually agreed that the recommend- 
ation was sound. As a result the Drew Units consist- 
ing of approximately 1,200 men were brought over 
in January, 1944, from the United States and sent to 
Base 2, Scotland, for further training. Previous to 
this time the Navy had considered undertaking any 
necessary operation by transferring men from England 
to France when necessary. I was against this idea from 
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the beginning. The situation would have been chaotic 
if an effort was made to move all U. S. Navy Bases 
and personnel from England to France and try to 
operate in England and France at the same time. They 
decided finally to bring in addtonal personnel to oper- 
ate captured ports in France on my recommendation. 


Upon completion of the plan to operate Cherbourg 
during operation Overlord, phase Neptune, I wrote 
the plan for the U. S. Navy Reconnaissance Party that 
was to enter Cherbourg with the Army. This plan 
was commenced and completed in April, 1944. 


Lieutenant Robert C. Banister, USNR, 149654, 
had been initially assigned by Captain Ives to com- 
mand the Reconnaissance Party. This officer had com- 
menced training with the Royal Marine Commandos 
on the south coast of England in January, 1944. In 
April, 1944, Captain Ives ordered me to take command 
of the Reconnaissance Party. I was thereupon detached 
from the Staff of Commander, 12th Fleet and assigned 
to the Staff of Commander. Task Force 122, Admiral 
Kirk. My duties being completed in London on 16 
April, 1944, I was charged with the responsibility for 
organizing and training the Reconnaissance Party. The 
routine for training was drawn up and under the super- 
vision of Colonel Stribler, 28th Division, 3rd Army, 
the program was p'aced in effect 24 April, 1944, at 
Base 2, Scotland. It consisted of various forms of com- 
bat training, including the use of bazookas, hand 
grenades, small arms training, rough and tumble fight- 
ing, house-to-house fighting, map reading, etc. The 
routine commenced at 0500 daily and terminated at 
2200. The training was carried out on the Moors in 
S-otland, in the vicinity of Base and was completed 
22 May, 1944, when the party went into bivouac at 
Loch Lomond to await departure for the south of 
England. 


The Reconnaissance Party had been selected from 
personnel attached to the Drew Units at Base 2. 
Approximately 200 men and officers commenced the 
essential training. Eventually the officers and men were 
eliminated until the final party of 55 officers and men 
were selected. Lieutenant Commander Jack Kearley 
was assigned as Executive Officer. 


On 23 May, 1944. the Reconnaissance Party de- 
parted Base 2, Scotland, and arrived Southampton, 
England, 25 May, 1944. On 26 May, I reported to 
Naval Headquarters, Plymouth, England, for final 
instructions from Admiral Wilkes and Admiral Moon, 
Task Unit No. 127.2.8 was assigned to the Reconnais- 
sance Party. On 28 May, I reported to General Law- 
ton J. Collins. in command of 7th Corp., U. S. Army. 
I reported to the General that my orders from Captain 
Ives instructed me to land the Reconnaissance Party 
over Beach Utah on D-day. General Collins informed 
me that two more German Divisions had been thrown 
into the Normandy area, and instead of capturing 
Cherbourg on D plus 8, he could not capture it until 
D plus 15. He therefore revised my orders, that I was 
to land with Reconnaissance Party some time between 
D plus 2 and D plus 4, depending upon the priority 
that was to be assigned in the lift. 
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When I reported to General Collins he asked me to 
confirm the attachment to my command of the 250 
Royal Marine Commandos that had been ordered to 
my command at the request of the Royal Navy. I was 
to have administrative control over these troops while 
the Army was to exert operational control. 


On arriving in Southampton the Reconnaissance 
Party bivouaced in Area “‘B,”” Camp Cadnaf, approxi- 
mately 6 miles west of Southampton, and remained 
there until 3 June, 1944. While in this area prepara- 
tions were comp eted for departure from England. All 
motor vehicles were water-proofed, supplies checked 
and inspection of men and equipment was made. The 
unit departed Camp Cadnam on 4 June for the mar- 
shalling area. On 8 June, 1944, the party departed 
the marshalling area and boarded the Liberty ship, 
JAMES A. FARRELL, with all vehicles and equipment. 
“K" rations were fed during the voyage. The vessel 
departed Southampton 9 June, 1944, and arrived off 
Beach Utah, Normandy, France, 10 June, 1944. Per 
sonnel and equipment proceeded to debark immediately, 
vehicles being landed via LCI. Six jeeps hit shell holes 
causing them to wash out. All vehicles and equipment 
were landed by sunset 10 June, 1944. Part of the 


Reconnaissance Party proceeded to the marshalling 
area just east of St. Marie du Mont, while the rest of 
the unit stayed in the vicinity of Beach Utah to await 
low water to recover the vehicles caught in shell holes. 
The Army issued orders to dig fox holes and make 
preparations to withstand German paratrooper attack 
or enemy shelling. In the early evening we sustained 
terrific air attacks by German planes. Personnel in the 
vicinity of Beach Utah experienced no casualties, but 
the personnel in the vicinity of St. Marie du Mont 
suffered two casualties, they being Lieutenant (jg) 
Brassard and L. A. Jones, Rm 1/c. 

The British Commandos suffered 123 casualties out 
of 250 men. 

The party was completely assembled 15 June, 1944. 
All equipment and supplies were checked and the per- 
sonnel were briefed completely for the operations that 
were to be undertaken. 

I reported to the 7th Corp. Headquarters near St. 
Mere-Eglise, to Colonel King for duty. Colonel King 
offered me any facilities that the Army had availab‘e 
to carry out my mission for entering Cherbourg. The 
7th Corp. was composed of the 4th Division on the 
right flank. The 90th Division was held in reserve. 


Overlooking waters where Coast Guard-manned invasion craft discharged troops and supplies on the French coast, this German gun 
emplacement had walls of concrete 13 feet thick and four guns each with a 10'4-inch bore. Its secondary battery consisted of 88s. This 


particular position was bombed out of action by Allied fliers. 
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I advised Colonel King that I would work with the 
corps Headquarters as they approached Cherbourg, de- 
taching my command from the 7th Corp. and going 
with the Division that would enter Cherbourg first. 
Colonel King approved this plan, and the Reconnais- 
sance Party carried it out accordingly. 

On 21 June, 1944, we were two miles north of 
Montebourg, just off route 13, our Headquarters being 
in a farm house. On 22 June, 1944, I took a party of 
21 officers and men and moved up to Delasse to await 
the outcome of the ultimatum that General Collins 
had delivered to Cherbourg to surrender. The surren- 
der was to take place at noon, 22 June, 1944. The 
Germans did not capitulate, so the advanced party at 
Delasse took a terrific straffing and shelling from enemy 
outfits. The only thing I got out of this soiourn was 
six fresh eggs, that I got out of a dog house. Party was 
under terrific fire for approximately two hours, be 
tween the hours of 1100 and 1300, 23 June, 1944. 
The party dropped back to the vicinity of Monte- 
bourg at approximately 1600, 23 June, 1944. 

On 25 June, 1944, it was apparent that the fall of 
Cherbourg was imminent. On the evening of 25 June, 
1944, I took Lieutenant George LeVallee (234690), 
USNR, and four men and reconnoitered well into the 
79th Division area going almost to Fort Du Roule. 
The information was that the troops would commence 
to enter Cherbourg on 26 June, 1944. On 26 June, 
1944, I took Richard M. Boucher (209-09-94), 
SM3/c and Edward Perry (815-01-46), Y2/c and 
checked in at the 79th Division Headquarters. At 
0400, I was advised that they were jumping off on 
the attack at 0600. I departed Division Headquarters 
at 0600 with Boucher and Perry and proceeded down 
route 13 until we found it blocked by shell holes and 
debris. It was necessary to cut to the east and proceed 
over through the fields and through a large farm to the 
east of the main highway. It was in the vicinity of 
this farm that we came in contact with the German 
forces. We waited until about 0900 until the Germans 
had been cleared out, we then proceeded to the vicinity 
of Fort du Roule. Inquiry was made at a command 
post as to the possibilities of getting into the town. I 
was advised that Company ‘‘G” of the 314th Infan- 
try, 79th Division was departing in a few minutes to 
carry rifle grenades to an outfit that had been stopped 
by the Germans. We moved into Cherbourg with 
Company ‘‘G,”’ which had been ordered to bring rifle 
grenades to a besieged platoon near Gare Maritime. 

At approximately 1100 we came out of a side street 
into Rue-de-Paris. At this time we commenced street 
fighting which lasted until 6 o’clock that evening. It 
was impossible to get across the canal which was on 
the left side of Rue-de-Paris. The Germans had 
machine guns zeroed on the intersection of Rue-de-Paris 
and the canal bridge that led to the west and main part 
of town. At least five men were killed and fifteen 
wounded at this intersection during the afternoon's 
fighting. Although the American forces had captured 
the upper part of Fort de Roule, the Germans still had 
control of the lower section which had been built into 
a hill. The result was that we were confronted with 
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rifles and machine guns ahead and .88 fire from behind. 
It took us approximately six hours to travel the dis- 
tance of about a mile. We reached the waterfront at 
approximately 1700, 26 June, 1944, and made an 
immediate reconnaissance of the area in the vicinity. 
At that time a message was sent that the Quai Nor- 
mandy Jue France was completely demolished with 
heavy debris, but that the west side of the Gare Mari- 
time was in fair condition. B'ockships were at the 
entrance to Darse Atlantique and Avant Port de Com- 
merce. The arsenal was burning, with indications of 
severe damage while the Nouvelle place was partly 
blocked but usable. Reconnaissance had been restricted 
to the eastern half of the port by sniping and machine 
gun fire. 


Boucher, Perry and I were the first U. S. Navy per- 
sonnel to enter Cherbourg. The situation existing at 
this time was that U. S. forces held the eastern half of 
the town, and the Germans held the west. The arsenal 
was completely aflame and it was impossible to move 
any great distance because of snipers and pockets of 
enemy resistance. The remainder of the reconnaissance 
party was brought into Cherbourg about 2000, 26 
June, 1944, and bivouaced in a house at the foot of 
Rue-de-Paris. At approximately 2300 that night I 
was awakened by the challange of a sentry outside of 
the house, which was followed immediately by angry 
voices. Upon investigation I found out that the men 
hed intercepted a German soldier dressed as a civilian. 
He was armed with several knives and 2 German Naval 
pass was found in his purse. He had approximately 
one-half bushel of silk stockings in a pack that he 
carried on his shoulder. Because of the severe casualties 
that had been suffered by American forces during the 
day, the men wanted to shoot him immediately. How- 
ever. I passed the man to the custody of the officer-in- 
charge of the sentries for safeguarding until he was 
turned over to the military police at daylight the next 
morning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Can a Ship Be Weighed? 


It’s just as simple to weigh a ship as it is to weigh 
2 pound of hamburger — if you know how to do it — 
according to W. E. Jacobsen of General Electric. By 
using Archimedes principle, which says that “‘a float- 
ing object will displace a volume of water equal in 
weight to the weight of the object.’ This may sound 
difficult, Jacobson admits, but this is how it works. 
First you find a volume of water the unloaded ship 
displaces. This is simple, since the volume was planned 
by the ship’s architect when he designed the vessel. 
Once the volume of water displaced is known, the 
weight of the water is the weight of the ship. Great 
Britain's QUEEN ELIZABETH. the heaviest ship affoat, 
displaces 83,673 tons of water. The UNITED STATEs, 
which holds the blue ribbon for speed, weighs 53,290 
tons. 
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THE PLATINUM RULE 


A Conception of Persuasive Leadership 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert P. Haffa, Signal Corps 


Student, Command and General Staff College 


(Courtesy Military Review, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas) 


ne. OMAR N. BRADLEY, in 
a recent article on leadership, 
started by saying, ‘The greatest sol- 
dier in the world could never win a 
campaign unless he had the kind of 
leadership in his make-up which 
best suited the men he had to lead,”’ 
and ended with, ‘Perhaps most im- 
portant is loyalty. On this factor 
alone battles are won or lost. To 
be really effective, loyalty must go 
three ways—up, 
ways.” 


down, and side- 
Loyalty 

Most of us understand the loyalty 
up, which includes doing what we 
know a superior wou'd want us to 
do. Many of us understand the 
loyalty sideways, which is voluntary 
co-operation with our associates 
teamwork. However, the 
down—the essence of 
leadership—is a little harder for 
most of us. Loyalty down re 
the capacity to identify with others, 
to place ourse'ves in the other man’s 
shoes, and we have had less practice 
doing that with subordinates. 

Tact is considered by 


lovalty 


persuasive 


wires 


many asa 
trait helpful in persuasive leadership. 
Some brilliant men, however, are 
the most tactful persons :maginable. 
Some people set such store on frank 

ness, and forcefu' ness 

that they disregard 


the feelings of others. 


honesty, 
all good traits 
Some peop'le 
are so intensely egotistical and selfish 
that they cannot project themselves 
into the other person’s situation. 


As Dr. George W. Crane points 
out in his syndicated column Worry 
Clinic: 

Even young chidren can some- 
times be reasonably tactful if they 
are eager to be included on a ball 
team and hence are sensitive to the 
wishes of their playmates. ‘Thus, 
some people educate themselves at 
an early age, whereas other blunt, 
bu.ldozing types never do acquire 
much tact. 

A great deal of our success may 
be due to loyalty sideways, the 
teamwork so characteristic of most 
Americans; however, maximum 
human results can be attained only 
by giv.ng the soldier the persuasive 
leadership he This 
can be acquired; it is doubtful that 
there are any born persuasive leaders. 


deserves. also 


Many leaders and writers have 
touched upon the plus or unknown 
X factor in leadership. Many have 
recognized that a must be 
more than a technician. General 
J. Lawton Collins has talked about 
the “human touch,” but has failed 
to define it. 


leader 


A‘though a great deal 
has been written about leadership 
ovr knowledge is inexact and little 
of it has been proved. Although 
basic research is going forward in 
many institutions, science may not 
find the answer. Perhaps Robert 
Frost was right in his optimistic 
feeling that the present will make 
its point in history by finding that, 
“the better half of the world, of 





up, sideways, and down. 





Loyalty is an important factor in leadership—tloyalty 
Loyalty down is the essence of 
the Platinum Rule of persuasive leadership, 
others as they would have you do unto them.” 


“Do unto 
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our daily life, can’t be made a science 
of.” 

At the present, much of the litera 
ture on leadership is questioned 
since it is based on an analysis of 
successful leaders. That concept is 
considered ‘‘impressionistic’’ because 
there is: (1) no reliable evidence 
of traits common to all leaders, 
(2; no evidence of what traits aid 
attaining or maintaining leadership, 
(3 no indication of whether traits 
are developed after or prior to leader 
ship, (4- no proof that personality 
is a sum of traits, (5 no proof that 
the same traits are heipful in dif 
ferent situations, and (6) no separa 
tion between persuasive leadership 
and authoritarian power or patern 
alism. 

Two correlated ideas seem to be 
in favor at the present: 

1. That the leadership required 
varies with the 

2. That to be a persuasive leader 
an individual must satisfy the needs 
of his followers. 


situation. 


Napoleon said, ‘“The morale is 
to the physical as one.”’ 
We all know the importance of 
morale and esprit de corps, but a 
simple, easily remembered rule may 
make it easier to apply the principles 
of persuasive leadership. 

The Platinum Rule 

The Go den Rule may have suf 

red somewhere in 


three to 


its translation 
t aside from that, it does not go 
h. It centers 


quite tar enoug 


é 


too 


much attention on you and not 
enough on the others and their feel 
ings. It not indicate clearly 
capacity to identify 
with others. Going one step further, 
I have called a variation, ‘“‘Do unto 


others as they would have you do 


does 


required 


a 
une 
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them,” the Platinum Rule. 

This may be the catalyst required 
to integrate the efforts of individuals 
to a common effort. It appears to 
fit the requirements of being adapt 
able to different situations and 
providing persuasive leadership from 


unto 


rules require analysis, explanation. 
and demonstration for proper appli- 
cation. Let us examine the rule and 
its possible application to persuasive 
leadership in several situations. 

It has been indicated previously, 
in discussing loyalty and tact, that 
the and 
followers is one of degree, and that 
it is more difficult to be a leader. 


difference between leaders 


Leadership 


Leadership, in a sense, is a role 


which an individual occupies at a 
That 


a follower 


given time in a given group. 
same individual may be 
in a different group at the same time. 
Leadership may be defined as ‘‘the 
art of influencing others to co-op 
erate in achieving a common goal.”’ 
If the group member sees satisfaction 
of needs in the direction the leader 
indicates, the group member follows 
that is persuasive leadership. 
On the 
may say, 


leader 


else’ 


hand, the 
“Follow me or 


other 


that is authoritative leadership. As 
is indicated in General Bradley's 
article and in Army doctrine, per 
suasive leadership must be used to 
obtain the whole-hearted co-opera 
tion necessary for success and is the 
American democratic way. 

The application of the Platinum 
Rule is encouraging for those who 
despair of ever attaining all of the 
superlative traits of personality, 
knowledge, 
and others which are enumerated in 


character, appearance, 


the many books on leadership from 
The 


leader will be followed continually 


the impressionistic approach. 


if he gets his followers more nearly 
what they than anyone else. 
“If he does so, he will be followed 


need 


be he small, insignificant looking, 
and relatively speechless,’’ states Ir- 
ving Knickerbocker. 

Is it possible for a military leader 
to satisfy his soldiers’ needs in the 
Army and thus be a_ persuasive 
leader? Admittedly, it is not easy, 
but it is possible—it has been done 
by many real leaders, including Gen- 


eral Bradley. It is the only way 
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to obtain the human effort required 
for success with Americans. 
Motivation is not particularly 
difficult. The soldier, at every level, 
can be inspired by the high ideals 
of “Duty, Honor, Country.’ He 
is helping protect his country, his 
way of life, and his loved ones. 
He can receive the same satisfactions 
he would receive from working on 
a project for his family if his efforts 
receive the proper appreciation. 


Other Methods 


examine methods 
used to direct people in more detail: 
(1 force, (2 bargaining, (3 pa 
ternalism, and (4- satisfying mutual 
needs through the appreciation of 
the Platinum Rule. The military 
leader does not have much choice 
among these methods. 


Let us four 


Force involves the negative as- 
pects of authoritarian leadership such 
as fear and, therefore, does not ob- 
tain full cooperation. 

Collective bargaining has arisen 
in the business field as a means of 
obtaining cooperation in accordance 
with a contractual agreement. This 
method satisfies the human needs 
of the individual through a leader- 
ship separate from the _ business 
management. This system probably 
arose because of the failure of both 
authoritarian and paternalistic meth- 
ods to satisfy the needs of employees. 
However, this method cannot be 
considered seriously as it is not per- 
mitted in the military services. 

Paternalism is characterized by 
the giving of a wide variety of ma- 
terial benefits to employees in the 
hope that they will gratefully re- 
spond with devotion. It is a ma- 
terialistic philosophy which appeals 
to such weakness in man as greed 
and laziness. It results in a some- 
thing-for-nothing attitude, violates 
the psycho'ogical rule of cause and 
effect, and fails to satisfy such hu- 
man needs as personal dignity and 
personal accomplishment. 

This leaves us with only the 
Platinum Rule and a caution to 
apply it in a positive manner, ap- 
pealing to such strengths in man 
as courage, honor, industriousness, 
and self-respect. 

Positive Needs 


Studies reveal that these positive 
aspects are most satisfying and that 


they are what most men search for 
and hope their leaders can provide. 
Men need a sense of belonging and 
participating in a common effort. 
The mission of the leader will be 
accomplished better through 
suasive leadership. Leadership can 
be a truly creative force within an 
organization when it deliberately 
strives to capitalize upon the under- 
standing, the initiative, and the good 
will of those being led. So much, 
then, for a brief analysis of the 
means employed to direct human 
effort which distinguishes persuasive 
leadership from other methods. 


The Individual 


pe fa 


It is at the grass-roots level of 
the individual that the social scien- 
tist’s analysis can best be tested and 
where values can be found or found 
wanting. The individual is our 
most important asset. It is difficult 
to integrate the individual without 
considering his own needs, senti- 
and background. Of the 
democratic values violated by au 
thoritarian leaders, perhaps none is 
more central than the Kantian prin 
ciple that man should be 
treated as an he is not to be 
used as a tool or as a means to 
someone “ends.”’ It is only 
through knowledge of his men that 
the leader can determine their needs 
and integrate their efforts. People 
are more moved by appeals to their 
feelings than to their rational being. 


ments, 


every 
“end” 


else's 


Not only does the source of sound 
administration reside in 
the conscience of leaders, but it is 
concerned with the spirit and hearts 
of people. Those are qualitative 
factors. History offers no evidence 
that quantative methods and rewards 
have ever provided the solution to 
qualitative problems. 


personnel 


Rational Means 


One difficulty which must be 
overcome is our tendency to consider 
only rational means. Social feelings 
are often nonrational, yet they have 
a greater appeal to human beings 
than logic. For example, the man 


who puts on a hat for shade is acting 


ationa'ly; when he removes it be 
cause a lady enters an elevator, he 
is acting *nonrationally and for a 
social reason. However, if he should 
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take off his hat and throw it on the 
ground for no reason at all, he 
would be acting irrationally. 


Point Of View 


Many officers consider the mili- 
tary salute as an outward indication 
of good discipline, obedience, train- 
ing, and morale. In the same way, 
many people believe that removing 
the hat indicates courtesy, good- 
breeding,and is the mark of a gentle- 
man. Logical explanations of the 
background of hat removal or salut- 
ing may have little value. The same 
soldier who salutes smartly on an 
Army post where the social signifi- 
cance of his act is appreciated may 
resent saluting while in town with 
a friend, because in town such an act 
may be misunderstood as acknow- 
ledging subservience. 

Until the civilian populace ac- 
cepts the social aspects of military 
life, a leader may be able to accom- 
plish certain ends in military com- 
munities by persuasive methods 
while the same results in civilian 
communities might be resented as 
being authoritarian. 

It is probable that our country 
will never again have a small, rela- 
tively professional Army where all 
noncommissioned officers have had 
many years of service, but, instead, 
will be dependent upon a larger 
force composed primarily of citizen 
soldiers called to serve for short 
periods. The social attitudes and 
needs of these men will be largely 
influenced by their civilian back- 
grounds and the military leader 
must keep abreast of social changes 
to understand and integrate fully 
the behavior of the civilian soldier. 


Application 


The Platinum Rule may be ap- 
plied to the simplest problems as 
well as the most complex ones. If 
applied to most decisions, the lead- 
ership ‘‘human touch’ may _ be 
added where least expected. For 
example, one person may want a 
window open because it is hot 
while another may want it closed 
because of a draft. Opening a win- 
dow in an adjacent room or hall 
may satisfy both of them. 


Another example is that of oper- 


ating a centrally located supply 
installation so situated that the two 
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units approach from opposite di- 
rections. Establishment of priorities 
will satisfy only one unit, to form 
only one line will not satisfy the 
unit which is required to go farther; 
however, rearranging the installation 
so that the units can be serviced 
from both sides in the order in 
which they arrive should satisfy 
both. 

The Platinum Rule should over- 
come a tendency to follow another 
“copy-cat”’ variation of the Golden 
Rule, ‘Do unto others as they have 
done unto you.” It is surprising 
how many men have taken a “‘haz 
ing’ from their superiors and re- 
sented it only to turn right around 
and ‘haze’ their subordinates. 
People are human, and our superiors 
do have their fault. By following 
the Platinum Rule we can be loyal 
to superiors without copying their 
faults. 


Adaptability 


Another advantage of the Plati- 
num Rule is that it is adaptable 
to the many situations which the 
military leader encounters. The 
commander may have greater know- 
ledge of military strategy, tactics, 
and technique than any of his sub- 
ordinates. However, he will be 
assigned to many positions and 
confronted with many situations 
where this knowledge will not suf- 
fice. The Platinum Rule provides 
a method of solving the human 
nroblems which wi'l be encountered 
in all situations where persuasive 
leadership is desirable. 


The Commander 


Since leaders are appointed in the 
military services, persuasive leader- 
ship should be considered a duty 
which will preclude abuse of au 
thority. The change from authori- 
tarian to persuasive leadership de- 
pends almost exclusively upon the 
skill with which the commander 
transforms himself into the per- 
suasive ‘eader. All the pressures of 
convention and all the lines of least 
resistance move him toward the 
continued use of formal authority. 
He must want to be a leader if he 
is to succeed, because the role of the 
leader is harder than any other. 

The commander can assist in the 
application of persuasive leadership 


techniques throughout his organiza- 
tion. He should explain the concept 
of persuasive leadership to his sub 
ordinate commanders and staff and 
explain that morale is considered 
to be of primary importance. He 
should announce that disagreements 
between subordinate groups and an 
with outside groups be brought to 
his attention and encourage sub- 
ordinates to make complaints first 
to immediate superiors, yet make 
it clear that he is available at all 
times to the personnel of his com 
mand. 


Handling Complaints 


When complaints are made, the 
commander should listen patiently, 
be interested, and try to understand 
why the subordinate feels as he 
does. He should not pay exclusive 
attention to the manifest content 
of the conversation or become so 
interested in disproving the truth 
of rationalized sentiments that he 
misses the point that these are senti 
ments and not facts. (Sentiments 
are often oversimplifications such as: 
everything not perfectly safe is dan 
gerous; everything not perfectly 
good is bad; everything not per 
fectly efficient is inefficient.- It is 
the situation and not the words 
that the leader needs to understand. 
When the values and significances 
of the situation to the follower are 
determined. the leader 
the Platinum Rule. 


Aids To Understand 


can apply 


Some reading in the humanities 
-especially psychology, socialogy, 
and anthropology—may help the 
technically trained leader in his un 
derstanding of human _ behavior. 
customs, and sentiments. Much of 
a practical nature has been written 
recently in the fields of business and 
public administration. However, 
most medical schools do not require 
a single course in psychology al 
though conservative medical edu- 
cators admit that about 50 per cent 
‘f all modern medical practice is 
nsychological. It is also possible to 
be a persuasive leader without such 
formal study. It may not be a 
surprising idea to find that ‘“‘the 
fine man to work for, the man you 
would do anything for,’’ practices 
the Platinum Rule. 
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In Behalf of Civil Service 


How to Keep Your Secretary Happy? 


JHEN people mention the words 
Guard, they usually 
think in terms of a gallant vessel 
forcing its way through the high 
seas to perform a dramatic rescue. 
[here is nothing false about this 
picture, but persons who are close 
to the Coast Guard realize that 
there are many individuals who are 
not part of this picture, but who 
perform exceedingly important 
work. Some of these persons do not 
even wear the uniform of the Coast 
Guard. And some of these persons 
wear faminine garb—-properly so, 
because they indeed are members of 
the so-called weaker sex. 

At Coast Guard Headquarters 
and in many District offices, young 
ladies perform important work as 
secretaries to senior officers. These 
ladies are Civil Service em- 
ployees and they, like many other 
Civil 


Coast 


young 
Service employees, 
vital work for 
Guard. 


perform 


the U. §$. Coast 


In future months we hope to be 
able to present several articles deal- 
ing with the activities and the prob- 
that confront Civil Service 
workers, but month we are 
going to focus our attention upon 


lems 


this 


the problem of secretaries, and some 
of the difficulties that confront them 
in the performance of their work. 
Secretaries are people. 
This statement may 
what less than startling, but a sur- 


seem some- 
vey made by Underwood Corpora- 
tion reveals that too many secretaries 
feel they are treated like robots. An 
especially keen Girl Friday might 
even point that the word 
from ‘“‘robotnik,”’ 
Curtain talk for 
compulsory worker. Hardly an apt 


out 
"aK ybot”’ derives 


and that’s Iron 
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description for a calling that has set 
its bonnet on professional status. 

Today’s secretary, that charm- 
ingly indispensable member of the 
American business and industrial 
team, is a bright, eager young lady. 
She knows she is something more 
than just another office appliance, 
albeit prettier. Secretaries are clamor- 
ing for greater responsibility and 
recognition. 

Failure to exploit secretarial brain 
power as well as workaday steno- 
graphic ability can only be lodged 


with the boss himself. Despite this 
apparent management blindspot, 
employers topped the list when sec- 
retaries were asked what they liked 
most about their jobs. Answers like 
the following popped up in the 
Underwood survey conducted 
among members of the National 
Secretaries Association, New York 
City Chapter: 

“The best part of my job is be- 
ing a real aid to my boss. This 
means doing a great many things 
on my own and leaving the vital, 


This is a picture of a secretary's nightmare! The clock on the wall shows that the boss 
has detained his secretary far past her customary hour of departure--and the cigar smoke 
that he is blowing in her face is just a touch of pleasantry that will be appreciated by 
any secretary. An additional fact is that the letter being dictated at this late hour could 
probably be dictated just as well on the following morning during regular working periods. 
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most important matters for his 


attention.”’ 


Or, “The nicest feature about my 
job as a secretary is the confidence 
my boss places in me, and knowing 
that each job well done helps my 
boss during his busy and sometimes 
nerve-wracking days.” 


A modern secretary's concept of 
what her job requires goes far be- 
yond mere office routine such as 
typing, dictation, a gracious tele- 
phone manner, neat correspondence 
and similar duties. Although she 
has no desire to infringe on an em- 
ployer’s authority her function has 
become, it would seem, quasi- 
administrative. 


Implicit in the survey findings 
was a marked awareness on the part 
of the average secretary that hers is 
an increasingly responsible, diversi- 
fied and challenging occupation. 
And she is happiest when her boss 
recognizes her intelligence and readi- 
ness to accept responsibility. Treat- 
ing a secretary like a machine that 
can act but is incapable of an original 


thought is a surefire way to lose a room for sophomoric antics in the 


potentially invaluable assistant. 


Secretaries don’t expect their boss- 
es to be as polished and handsome as 
Ann Sothern’s TV dreamboat, Mr. 
Sands, or Holly wood’s idea of what 
the well-turned-out executive should 
look like. They do, however, de- 
mand good taste, good tailoring, 
and impeccable grooming. 


Politeness should be an integral 
part of the executive make-up. Sec- 
retaries have found their place in 
the commercial sun and are entitled 
to the same tact, courtesy and con- 
sideration extended other members 
of their sex. The boss who gets 
things done finds that firmness tem- 
pered with fairness and an 
sional measure of applied psychol- 
ogy is the best formula for a friendly 
boss-secretary modus vivendi. 


Then, too, it’s extremely im- 
portant for the boss to realize that 
the line between friendliness and 
familiarity is not quite so sharp as 
the razor’s edge. Secretaries will not 
abide a ‘‘fresh’’ boss and there is no 


occa- 


This is what a well-run office looks like. The boss is handling his dictation at a reason- 
able morning hour which will allow the secretary ample time to complete her work prior 


to the hour of departure in the afternoon. Note that the boss has a pleasant attitude and 


the entire atmosphere of the office is in sharp contrast to the atmosphere depicted in 
the adjacent photo. 
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boss-secretary relationship. Much of 
the stigma attached to the “‘office 
party”’ can be attributed to the wolf 
in Brooks clothing whose true in 
tentions come to light at the annual 
Christmas party. 

A neat boss is tops with his sec- 
retary. Though she accepts a certain 
amount of “‘light housekeeping’” as 
part of her job, the secretary seethes 
when called “‘office wife’’ and re 
sents the role of office menial. 

One of the most significant gripes 
voiced in the poll was the reluctance 
of executives to trust their secretaries 
completely with confidential mat- 
ters. A secretary is not psychic. 
Fragments of information cause con 
fusion. The whole picture makes 
sense. Confidence in a secretary’s 
ability to keep business facts and 
figures “‘top secret’’ is a privilege 
qualified secretaries feel they have 
earned and a serious ethical 
tion they will respect. 


obliga 


Not quite as important as an 
ideal boss, but high on the secre 
tary’s balance sheet, is reliable 
equipment. Expert work that wins 
friends and influences customers 
cannot be performed on antiquated 
business machines or in a shabbily 
appointed office. Girl Friday’s hap 
piness quotient soars when she is 
provided with modern time-saving 
equipment that fatigue and 
leaves her feeling fresh as a daisy 
when five o'clock rolls ’round. 

Speedy maintenance of  type- 
writers and other machines is essen 
tial. And you can bet that when 
your secretary says she needs a new 
electric typewriter to keep pace with 
mounting correspondence, she 
knows whereof she speaks. 

Secretaries take pride in their 
work. They want to turn out letters 
and reports that will reflect credit 
upon their bosses and their compa- 
nies. Consequently, they expect 
equal consideration and prompt 
action when requesting a trial on 
a new machine or, perhaps, a switch 
to a better brand of ribbon or carbon 
paper. Secretaries are smart shop- 
pers. They can be relied upon to 
make a wise choice. 


cuts 


Much of the secretary's working 
day is spent ‘‘lending an ear’’ as she 
takes dictation verbally or via dic- 
tating machine. In the latter case, 
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a letter that is allowed to run off the 
““belt’’ and blithely forgotten is sure 
to tax a girl’s patience. Also grating 
on secretarial temper is a correction 
or flashback casually introduced 
after several neat lines have been 
typed. 


Several rules of dictation etiquette 
will help boost a secretary’s morale: 


Above all, look at your secretary 
when dictating and speak in an 
articulate, well modulated voice. 
Secretaries are not mind or lip 
readers. 


Don’t keep your secretary waiting 
idly at your elbow while you 
gather your wits and data for dic- 
tation. Interrupting dictation to 
make a less than important phone 
call is another irritating offense. 
Like making an appointment and 
then allowing the appointee to cool 
his heels, it is impolite and hardly 
excusable. 


Secretaries know that behind his 
hardbitten exterior the boss is a 
human guy. So it should take no 
great show of fortitude or lese 
majesty to acknowledge an error of 
your own making. If it’s her mis- 
take, ‘‘to err is human”’ is a wise 
quotation to remember. Your sec- 
retary will like you all the more if 
you don’t make minor corrections 
on typewritten material in ink. 


Don’t insult her intelligence by 
holding a spelling bee when dicta- 
ting or by painfully specifying 
obvious periods and paragraphs. But 
when striving for a certain verbal 
effect or letter format, tell her pre- 
cisely what you have in mind. 


When dictating an article or re- 
port, don’t rattle it off at top speed 
using all the technical words your 
vocabulary commands. Speak mod- 
erately and spell out names your 
secretary can’t be expected to know. 


Secretaries are unanimous in their 
coolness toward the harried boss 
who just has to have a certain letter 
done tonight at all costs. About as 
popular as the employer who steals 
away to destination unknown, this 
deadline maker usually rushes out to 
catch the 5:17 before his secretary 
has a chance to finish. Don’t save 
top priority jobs until five and then 
hover impatiently over your secre- 
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tary's shoulder. Such needless pres- 
sure is almost certain to launch your 
Personnel Department on a man- 
hunt for new secretarial talent. 


The ability of a harrassed execu- 
tive to “‘unlax’’ under the driving 
tempo of modern business is an- 
other quality greatly admired. A 
sense of humor is a must for bosses 
and an employer with a pleasant 
personality is a shoo-in nominee for 
Boss of the Year. Fortunately, most 
men who rate secretaries possess 
these natural assets. Secretaries pre- 
fer to spend their working hours in 
agreeable company. A grumpy bear 
of a boss is an occupational hazard 
no longer tolerated by the secre- 
tarial corps. 


High man on the_ popularity 
totem pole is the boss who is liberal 
with vacation days and tolerant of 
an occasional bout with the virus. 
The conscientious secretary gets to 
work on time. But if bus or subway 
should run behind schedule on a 
rainy day, accept it as an act of 
God. Don't blow up a storm of your 
own. 


A secretary’s time away from the 
office should be free of ‘““homework.” 
She will stay after five without a 


dissenting murmur when the occa- 
sion demands. In an emergency Girl 
Friday will work on Saturday. But 
the boss who makes overtime a 
habit is inviting two weeks notice. 


Though important, the salary 
question was not a deciding factor 
in shaping the secretary's outlook 
job-wise, the Underwood survey 
revealed. Most secretaries will settle 
for the going rate in a particular 
city or locality. A fair wage and a 
considerate employer who rewards 
his secretary by demonstrating con- 
fidence in her ability and pride in 
her achievements will tip the scale 
in any company’s favor. 


To stay on top in the rough and 
tumble of free competition, every 
boss must be a Public Relations 
man. He must win and hold the 
good will of various publics—cus- 
tomers, employes, prospects, sup- 
pliers, stockholders, salesmen, serv- 
icemen, people of all kinds. The 
discerning employer knows that an 
effective Public Relations campaign 
begins at home. He knows, too, 
that he cannot take his secretary for 
granted if she is to remain happy 
in her role as the indispensable right 
arm of the American boss. 
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“They fired me!” 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you. as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, — and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 


Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 


Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘“‘Here, read about the 











Enclosed is money order in amount of 1 $1.2 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


tives in the Coast Guard. or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.”’ 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 


one year / 
) six month | 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 


{ $2.50 ) \ 
5 


in payment for a 
( pay 





Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Sct., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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A Chinese servant proudly dis- 
played to his employer pictures he 
had just received trom China of a 
very nice looking Chinese girl and 
two babies; his wife and two sons 
he boasted. “‘Are you kidding?” 
cried his puzzled employer. ‘““You 
have been in this country for the 
last twenty years.’’ ““Ycs, yes, me 
know,” explained the oriental, “‘but 
me got velly good friend in Caina”’ 

*k * x 

Two piano movers knocked on 
the door. A meek-looking fellow 
opened it. 

“Did you order a piano from the 
Flatnote Music Shop?’’ asked the 
first piano mover. 

[The tenant shook his head. 

“Not a piano.” he corrected 
ordered a flute.”’ 

The piano mover studied a slip 
of paper. 

“According to this,” he grum 
bled, “‘you ordered a piano!” 

The meek little man studied the 
husky piano movers. 

“Very well,” he said nevrously. 
“Move it in. But if your firm makes 
mistakes like this, I'll 


any more 


have to deal somewkere else.’’ 


os 


A pink elephant, a green rat and 
a yellow snake walked into a cock- 
tail bar. 

“You're a little earlv, boys,”’ said 
the bartender. “‘He’s not here yet.”’ 
OK * * 

Said one drunk to the other, as 
they walked down the railroad 
tracks: 

“Shay, 
me!”’ 

Said the other drunk: ‘‘Ain’t the 


stairs 


these stairs are killing 


it’s these low banisters!”’ 
x * x 
The drunken acrobat walked to 
the bar and flipped himself to see 
who would pay for the drinks. 
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The average man is neither as 
clever as his wife thought he was 
when they were engaged, nor as 
much of a dud as she thinks he is 
now that they are married. 

x * * 

“Jake sure is the strongest guy 
in camp.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. 
Yesterday me and Joe Doakes, and 
four other guys—we licked Jake.” 

x * * 

Coed: 
friend?”’ 

Roommate: “I think he’s crazy.”’ 

Coed: ‘“‘What makes you think 


>? 


“How's your new boy 


SO 

Roommate: ““When he’s with me 
he talks sense.”’ 

* * * 

‘Daughter, are you ashamed of 
something?” 

‘No, mother dear, I’m holding 
my hands over my face because I’m 
practicing to be a model in those 
high-priced magazine ads.”’ 

“What's the matter, friend, did 
your wife die?” 

“In a manner of speaking 
blew her top.” 

a a 


—she 


He: “‘What are my chances with 
you?” 

She: ‘‘So small that it would take 
one of those radio brains to figure 
it out.” 

x * x 

Reporter: ‘‘And why do you 
want to be a pharmacist ?”’ 

Student: ‘““My Dad is. He works 
seven days a week. It’s our family 
ambition to give Dad a day off.”’ 

* * * 

A wife is a woman who listens to 
television all evening and then gives 
her husband heck for being such a 
poor conversationalist. 


It had been a hard night for the 
young man. A _ convertible, the 
moon, and Boomer Lake had failed 
to help him, but just as it turned 
eleven o'clock he succeeded in get- 
ting a good-night kiss from his 
date. 

“That’s your reward for being a 
gentleman,” the girl cooed. 

‘““Reward?’’ he snorted. ‘““That’s 
just a workman’s compensation!”’ 

x * * 


Prof: ‘Did 
bath?”’ 
Freshman: 


ee 
missing f 


you take a shower 


“No, is there one 


* * * 


There was a young man of Devizes, 
Whose ears were of different sizes; 
The one that was small 

Was of no use at all, 
But the other won several prizes. 
* * * 

Then there was the mild little 
seaman deuce who explained to the 
glowering commissary man, ‘I 
didn’t say the steak was tough, I 
just said I couldn’t cut the gravy.” 

x * * 

Husband (answering telephone) : 
“T don’t know. Call the weather 
bureau.” 

Pretty 
that?” 

Husband: ‘Some sailor, I guess. 
He asked if the coast was clear.”’ 

k ok x 


young wife: “Who was 


A beautiful lady named Psyche 
Is loved by a fellow named Y che. 
One thing about Yche 

The lady can’t lych 
Is his beard which ts 
spyche. 
* Ok Ok 


dreadful 


A bouncer in a bowry saloon 
threw a free-lunch moocher out on 
his ear four times running, but the 
undaunted victim kept staggering 
back for more. A customer watched 
the performance with unflagging 
interest and finally tapped the 
bouncer on the shoulder. “Know 
why that bum keeps coming back 
in?’’ he observed. ‘“You’re putting 
too much backspin on him.”’’ 

x * x 


“Isn't this antique furniture gor- 
geous? I wonder where Mrs. Batts 
got that huge chest?” 

“Well, confidentially, they tell 
me her old lady was the same way.” 
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Parson: “So you think you 
would have run through all your 
money had it not 
wife!”’ 

Villager: “I’m sure of it.” 

Parson: “And, my good man, 
how did she stop your spending it 
all?”’ 


Villager: 


been for your 


“She spent it first!’’ 
* % * 


First Warehouseman: ‘“‘Since I 
have my new car [ don’t have to 
walk to the bank to make my de 
posits.” 

Second Warehouseman: 
you drive over, eh?’’ 

First 


“Now 


Warehouseman: 
just don’t make any.” 
* = *& 


Mess Sergeant: “You're 1 
ing your fish. What's wrong 
it?” 

Private: “Long time no 

: * 


A mother was teaching her little 
daughter how to tell the 
“These are the hours, these are 


time 
min 
utes, and these are seconds,’ she ex 
plained, pointing them out. 

Puzzied, the little girl inquired 
“Where are the jiffies? 

* , * 

“What do you take for your in 
somnia?”’ 

“A shot of 
intervals.” 


bourbon at regular 
‘Does that make you sleep? 


“No, but it makes me happy to 


stay awake.”’ 


The customer at the lunch coun 


valiantly with 


ind 


was struggling 


r4c + . + al . 
his not-so-choice steak said to 


‘It’s a shame to fry 
a tire that still has so much tread 


on it.” 


the proprietor: 


“Why is Mr. Kaight pricing up 
and down on his f: 


nt porch?” 
“He's awfully worried about his 
wife.” 
“Ts that so? What's she got? 


“Junior outdoors 
and play. I can’t 


fernal noise.’’ 


Father: run 


stand all this in 
will not-—I don't 
want to go outdoors.”’ 

“We'l, then, stay in. 
tel! you, I insist on obedience.” 


Junior: “‘] 


Father: 
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“Got a light, Mac?’ 


What a day. I lost my job. I lost 
my billfold. My wire left me. The 
lost to Chicago. It’s un 
leading by three ‘n the 


Senators 
believeable 


; 
1 t 
eighth, 


and thev lost to Chicago. 


* * 
“Your 


kave abso'ute quiet. Here is a sleep- 


Doctor: husband must 
ng powder.” 
Wife: ‘““When do 
him?” 
Doctor: 


vourseilf.’’ 


“You don’ 


the 
when 


Overy: 


marmalade 


Who 


manuiacturers 


will support 


butter comes back for good?’ 


Did you see the number of the 


car that knocked you down, mad 


am 


“No, but the wcman in it wore 


1 b'ack turban trimmed in red. And 
her coat was imitation fur.” 


I am the most graceful dancer in 
this state. 

You may be in 
you're not 


this state, but 
when you re sober 


* 


Judge: ““What happened after the 
oS 
prisoner gave you the first blow?”’ 
Witness: ‘““‘He gave me a third 
one.”’ 
“You mean a second one?” 
‘No, I gave him the second one.”’ 


* 


The worst thing about history is 
that every time it repeats itself the 
price goes up. 

* 


Lady customer: “I see this medi 
cine is advertised as good for man 
and beast.”’ 

Druggist: 

Customer: 


“Yes.” 
“Gimme a bottle. I 
believe it’s the right combination 
to help my husband.” 
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An American tourist in Switzer 
nd was somewhat disturbed by 
the est enthusiasm of a local 
took him mountain 
“Be especially careful not 
to fall here,’’ 


hetic 
guide who 
climbing. 
the guide warned him, 
‘because this is a mighty dangerous 
place. But if you do fall, remember 
to look to the right. The view is 
extraordinary.” 

*k K * 


Mouth 
orators pride, the fool’s trap and 


The grocer’s friend, the 


the dentist's salvation. 
* kK * 
“Hey,” cried Satan to a new ar 
rival, you act as if 
the place.”’ 
I do,” said he. “My wife gave 


it to me before I came here.’’ 
* ok * 


you owned 


““Hey, mess 


Call 


Sailor in chow hall: 
cook, | this 
the commissary officer.’’ 

Mess Cook 


He won't 


can't eat food. 


“It’s no use, mate. 
eat it either.”’ 
* + oe 
EPITATH 
Here’s what’s left of Private Shay. 
Wore orange tie on Saint Patrick’s 
Day. 
* oa * 
had 
ecture and Was answer 
One meek little 


audience asked, ‘“‘Did 


[The famous 
finished his 


psychologist 
ing questions. 
f the 
that 


member « 
you say a good poker player 
could hold down any sort of execu- 
tive job?”’ 

‘That's right. Does it raise any 
sort of question in your mind?” 


a “What 
] 


wou 


came the reply. 


d a good poker player want 
b | 
with a 


“ob”? 
* 
The three Chinese 
are not married: 
lo Young Tu. 
To Dumb Tu. 
No Yen Tu. 
. 


sisters who 


* * 


Stout Woman: “‘T want to return 
this washing machine.” 
Salesman: ‘“Why, what's wrong 
with it! 
Stout Woman: “‘Every time I get 
in the thing the paddles knock me 
off my feet.” 
* * * 


>? 


We have read so much about bad 
effects of drinking that we've de- 
cided to give up reading. 
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“Did you hear about the paper 
doll who committed suicide?”’ 

“No.” 

“She found out her mother was 
an old bag.” 

2K * * 

“Oh dear, I’ve missed you so 
much!’’ Then she raised the revolver 
and fired again. 

* * * 


“Where does Fifi get her looks?” 
“From her mother.”’ 

‘Beautiful woman, eh?” 

‘No, she runs a beauty parlor.” 

* » * 

Husband: “I hate to admit it, 
dear, but I bought another ten 
thousand dollar policy from that 
life insurance salesman.”’ 


Wife: “Oh, I could kill you!” 


* * 4 


He: “I wonder what a bride 
thinks of when she's strolling up 
the aisle, to the altar, to the wed 
ding hymn?”’ 

She: ‘“You 
altar-hymn.” 

* 4 * 


said it, boy-aisle 


I knew a girl named passion, 

I asked her out for a date. 
I took her to dinner, 

Gosh! How passionate. 
muttered Dr. 
Ball. ‘‘Here’s a tooth that has never 
been filled, and yet I find 
gold in my drill.” 

“IT knew it, I knew it,’’ moaned 
You've worked 
your way back to my collarbutton.”’ 

* * * 


‘That's strange,” 


bits of 


the writhing sailor. * 


AMMz3c: “‘Pardon me, but 
look like Helen Green.”’ 

Gal: ‘‘ So what! I look worse in 
pink.”’ 


you 


* * * 


He’s the kind of a guy who would 
marry Marilyn Monroe for her 
money. 

* * * 

Two Fakirs found two bags of 
nails—so they started a pillow fight. 
. * * 

Tourist: “‘Is it safe to cross this 
stream in my car?”’ 

Farmer: “‘Sure.’’ 

Tourist: (After his car sinks out 
of sight): “Hey, I thought you 
said it was safe to cross this stream.”’ 

Farmer: “‘I can't figure it out. 
This stream only comes up to here 
on the ducks.” 


The old gentleman was lost in a 
London fog so thick he could 
scarcely see his hand before his face. 
He became seriously alarmed when 
he found himself in a slimy alley. 
Then he heard footsteps approach- 
ing. 

“Where am I going?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

A voice replied weirdly from the 
darkness: “‘Into the river, I’ve just 
come out.” 

* a * 


CBM:‘‘Look, buddy, I can tell 
you how you can double the 
amount of beer you sell.” 

Norfolk bartender: 
how?” 


CBM: 


“Yeah, 


“Fill the glasses!”’ 
* * * 


I crept upstairs, my shoes in hand 
Just as the night took wing, 
And saw my wife, just four steps 

above, 


Doing the same darned thing. 
+ * * 


Top: “C’'m, brat, I'll play In- 
dians with you.” 

Top, Jr.: “No dice, Pop, you're 
scalped already.” 


* * * 


me, miss, but 
it’s against regulations to swim in 
this lake.’’ 

Miss: “Well, for Pete's sake, sol- 
dier, why didn’t you tell me before 
I undressed?’ 

Sentry: “‘It ain't against regula- 
tions to undress, lady.”’ 

* *K kK 


Sentry: ‘‘Pardon 


A fiery tempered Southern gentle- 
man wrote the following letter: 
“Sir, my stenographer, being a 
lady, cannot type what I think of 
you. I, being a gentleman cannot 
think of it. You, being neither, will 
understand what I mean.” 
*K * *K 
Research proves conclusively that 
the chief cause of divorce is marriage. 
* * * 


Funeral director: ‘“‘How old are 
you?” 
Elderly gent: ‘‘Ninety-eight.”’ 
Funeral director: ‘‘Hardly worth 


>? 


going home, is it! 
* * * 

All some girls know about cook- 

ing is how to bring a sailor to a 


boil. 
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Joe: “Listen, darn it, I’m right. I 
ought to know. Don’t I go to 
school, stupid?”’ 

Jack: “Yeah, and 
home the same way.”’ 

* * 

Gabby Girl: “Of course, I 
wouldn't say anything about her 
unless I could say something good, 
and boyoboyoboy—is this good . . 


' 


you come 


* * * 


Sailors, a toast to the greatest 
gambler of all time—-Lady Godiva, 
who put everything she had on a 
horse. 

ok * * 

Employer: ““Who told you that 
you could neglect your office duties 
just because I kissed you once in a 
while?”’ 

Steno: ‘““My laywer.”’ 

* * * 

The old Coast Guard Chief was 
about to register in the small hotel 
when a bedbug crawled across the 
register. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve been bit- 
ten by all kinds of bugs in my life, 
but this first that ever 
crawled down to see what room | 


would be in!” 
& a * 


is the one 


The father saw his son sitting on 


top of another boy in the 


yard. 


front 


“Why are you pinning George to 
the ground ltke that?”’ Jimmy’s dad 
demanded. 

“He hit me tn the eye.” 

“How many times,”’ reprimanded 
his father, “have I told 
count up to 100 before 


you to 
you lose 
your temper?” 
“IT am counting up to 100,” Jim 
my cried. “but I’m 
"ll be here when I| 


counting.” 


making sure 
get through 


Sounds of wrath emanated from 
the bathroom where the newlywed 
husband was trying to shave. 

“What's wrong, dear?”’ 
called solicitously. 


his wife 


‘My razor,”’ her spouce shouted. 
“Tt won’t cut at all!”’ 

“Don’t be silly,’ 
“Your beard can’t be any tougher 


than the kitchen linoleum!”’ 
* * * 


said his wife. 


Figures may lie, but girdles cer 
tainly withhold the truth. 
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a bunch of them in the 











« 


pay 





“Oh no, I can’t be your blind date; I’m not blind.” 


Critic: ““You have a lot of bum 
jokes in this issue.’ 

Editor: “‘Oh, I don't know. I put 
stove and 


the fire just roared.” 


A golfing c'ergyman had been 
beaten bad!ly by a parishioner thirty 
years his senior. He returned to the 
clubhouse rather disgruntled. 
hts 
‘*Remember, you win at the fintsh 
You ll 
soMe day.” 

“Even then,” satd the 
“tt will be your hole.” 

ok * 


“Cheer up,”’ opponent said 


probably be burying me 


preacher 


Mother (after relating a pathetic 


story): “‘Now, Reggie, wouldn't 

you ltke to give your bunny to that 

poor little hasn't a 
father?’”’ 

Reggie: 

him father instead?” 
* ” 


boy who 


“Couldn't we just give 


After giving the car the gas pedal, 
drivers try to give the cop the soft 
pedal. 


Chief to Painter (in next room) 
Are you working I don’t hear any 
noise. 

Painter: Do you think I’m put 
ting it on with a hammer? 


* * * 


Little boy: ‘““Mamma, where did 
I come from?” 

Mamma: “Ah, er 
launched into a long explanation 
about the birds and bees, the flow 
ers, etc. 

Little boy, 
look: ‘‘Oh.’”’ 

Mamma: 


she 


with an intelligent 
“By 
why did you ask?” 
Little “Oh, the little girl 
next door said she came from Mis 


the way, dear, 


boy: 


souri and I wondered where I came 
from.” 
« x * 


Willie: 
always begin 
time?’ ”’ 

Mother: 


Sometimes 


“Mother, do fairy tales 


with ‘Once upon a 
“No, dear, not always. 
they begin with ‘My 
I may be a little late tonight; 
I have the duty.’ ’ 


love, 
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Shipmate Department 
(Continued from Page 4) 


REGINA, JR 
Constitution Wharf, 
3rd or 9th District) 


GEORGI J 
UNIMAK 
Mass. (2nd 

RUSSELL | 


West, Fla. (Shore unit in Ist District) 


QM3, CGC 
Boston, 


HORNING, SA, Dry Tortu- 
gas Light Station, c/o CG DEPOT, Key 


ROLAND G. MILLER, EN2, CG Base, 
Portsmouth, Va. (7th or 8th District) 

RONALD D. ANDERSON, SN(GM), 
CGC PONTCHARTRAIN, Box 1010, 
Long Beach, Calif. (New York City or 
vicinity) 

S. J. MANNING, RM3, CGC TANEY, 
Government Island, Alameda, Calif. (3rd 
District) 

JAMES F. WALKER, FN, CGC CHERRY, 





as mate for family-owned 50’ 


Modest salary. North in summer 


but you must be able to handle her 


experience keep you from applying if 


sense of humor, fondness for children 


(except annual yard refitting) 


ability, civility must be proved by 


onvinced 
qualifications, wage expected (in 


insurance). Sherwood, Box 570 





Retired Coast Guardsmen Wanted 


sailing motorsailer 
South and West Indies in winter. Owner is captain 
yourself, 
otherwise qualified.) 
willingness to do all routine maintenance 
sobriety, all absolutely essential 
sound 
you meet all requirements, giving rates held, duty experience and other 
addition 
Huntington 


Year ‘round job for right ‘man. 


(Don’t let lack of heavy sailing 
Pleasant personality, 


Honesty, depend- 
references. Please write only if you're 
we provide uniforms, hospitalization 
Long Island 








JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


19 Rector Street, New York City 











— Patronize Our Advertisers — 





Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage G Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 








SAVAGE'S 


NAvy %&% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CORP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 





AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 








you can SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Ycaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


e@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
@ IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
@ SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


e@ STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
e@ LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


Sead “Joday For Full Vuformation 


* GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER - 


D. dable Aut 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


bile Financing Since 1921 
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Box 2010, Buffalo, N. Y. (3rd District, 
prefer New York City area) 

WILLIAM COLEMAN, FN, CGC SEBA- 
GO, Brookley Air Force Mobile, 
Ala. (lst or 3rd District) 

ROBERT JOCOBS, SA, 
LB Station, 4001 E 
Ill. (7th, 8th or 
station preferred) 

N. FIPPS, SN, CG Training Station, 
Staff A Brks., Rm. 215, Groton, Conn. 
(5th, 7th or 8th District) 
P. PEED, SN, CG 
Staff A Brks., Rm. 215, Groton, Conn. 
(5th, 7th or 8th District) 

MELVIN S. PRICE, GM3, and PHIL C 
SCARDINO, CS3, of CGC SALVIA, 
Box 270, Mobile, Ala. (West Coast) 

B. E. O'’NEILI ENC, WPB-95306, 
Sandy Hook, N. J. (5th District) 

WILLARD STANCIL, SD2, CGC 
TUPELO, Bay View Park, Toledo, O 
(1st, 3rd, 11th or 12th District) 

SAM RHODES, JR., FN, and RICHARD 
JACOBS, SN, of CG Lightship No. 
196, c/o Chatham LB Station, Chatham, 
Mass. (2nd or 9th District 
station ) 

WILLIAM G. PETRICK, SN, Bonds LB 
Station, Beach Haven, N. J. (9th Dis 
trict) 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 


Construction 


Base, 


South Chicago 
98th St., Chicago, 
11th District, shore 


Training Station, 


prefer shore 





of All Types 


* 
Heavy Hoisting 


MEerRRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
2+ 1) Madison Ave... New York 


Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
Ningston, Jamaica, BWI 











AUDELS 


MecHNcs 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 

To Earn More—Learn More | 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. Carpentry soet Auto $4° Oil Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 ° Welding $1 ® [ 
HPlumbing $6*C)Masonry $6°OPainting $2°ORadio $4 
OElectricity $4¢ 0Mathematics $2¢OSteam Engineers $4 
FMachinist $4° OBlueprint $2°¢[ Diesel $2¢ O Drawing $1 
ng If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid 


Refrigeration $4 
Radi 


AUDEL, Publi hers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
nautical defini- 


NAUTICAL ([Pieqeintiere 
KNOWLEDGE 


and A.M, LEWIS 2.50. Corn 
d AH. LEWIS 08 Cambridge, 
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Qe the 
‘ditor’s 


Shoulder 


NoTE: The 
appeared originally in a previous edition of this 
MAGAZINE 


EDITOR’S adjacent paragraphs 
It was not our intention to reprint 
these paragraphs but then we received a suggestion 
from a reader who stated: ‘This is some of the 
clearest thinking on morale | have ever read. 
[hese statements should, in my opinion, be re- 
printed. I admire this particular piece of writ- 
ing.’ We trust that other readers will feel that 
we are justified in again devoting space to these 


paragraphs.—E. L. 


{ DISLIKI 


often the word is used by persons who want to 


to use the word philosophy because too 


theorize about subjects that actually should be discussed 
in he-man language. But I think I, too, must make use 
of the word. My dictionary defines philosophy at great 
the word. My dictionary defines philosophy at great 
length but I like the following: ‘‘calmness of temper; 
mental serenity.”’ 


Yes, I like that definition of the word philosophy - 
“calmness of temper: mental serenity.”’ 


And I’m wondering what's wrong with the philos 
ophy of many of my associates. What's wrong with 
their ‘‘calmness of temper: mental serenity’? 


I am in close contact with many Coast Guardsmen. 
These men are of many ratings and no ratings at all. 
Some of them are friendly men, some of them are un- 
pleasant men; some are short and fat; some are tall 
and skinny. But one thing separates them into two 
groups — their individual grasp of the meaning of 
philosophy. Some of them have no ‘‘calmness of 
temper,’’ no ‘‘mental serenity.” 

I have been slightly puzzled by the fact that at any 
given Coast Guard unit it is possible to find men who 
are completely unhappy and men who are in the op 
posite frame of mind, completely happy. Yet these men 
live and work under identical circumstances. How, 
then, can one explain this situation? 

If a baker mixes dough for ten loaves of bread, 
places them into the same oven and subjects each of 
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the ten loaves to identical care, he will get ten loaves 
that are identical. 

But if Headquarters places ten men aboard one ship 
causes them to eat the same food, perform the same 
work, live under the same conditions will these ten 
men be equally happy? No indeed! At the end of 
thirty brief days some of these men will be disgruntled 
and some will be content. Yet all have shared alike! 

It is obvious then that much of a man’s state of 
morale is of his own making. How else can one explain 
that in a Chief Petty Officer's quarters it is possible to 
find Chiefs who are happy and proud whereas some 
of their mates (aboard the same ship, sharing the same 
duties) are disgruntled and surly? 

Obviously, if a man’s morale is poor the man should 
make a study of himself! Conceivably, his morale is 
w because of some fault within himself; perhaps 
he has not developed ‘calmness of temper; mental 
serenity.”’ 

Let's talk frankly about morale. It has always been 
a popular topic of conversation 

In civilian life when people don’t know what to 
condemn they condemn the state of the weather. That's 
a good, safe subject to complain about. No one is likely 
to disagree with the civilian who brightly states that 
the weather is too damn hot or too damn cold or too 
damn in-between It’s a good subject to kick around. 

And in the Coast Guard the easiest topic to kick 
around is that of morale. The trouble is that too many 
people consider themselves experts on the subject of 
For example, have you ever heard anyone say, 
“Me? Oh, gosh, I don’t know anything about morale. 
I know something about navigation (or engineering, 
or algebra, or architecture, etc.), but I don’t know any- 
thing about morale.’ Of course, no one has ever heard 
anyone make such a modest denial. Everybody thinks 
he knows everything about morale. 

Ask the fellow who has just been found guilty by 
a court martial if he knows anything about morale. 
You'll find that he knows everything about the sub 


morale. 


ject! So far as he 1s concerned, morale at his unit is 


‘‘lousy."’ Morale is ‘‘lousy’’ because he was appre- 
hended violating the laws of the Coast Guard. Morale 


is ‘‘lousy’’ because the court martial found him guilty. 
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Yes, this fellow has all the answers about morale. 


Morale is a very simple subject insofar as he is con 


cerned. 

But the fellow with the court martial is not the 
ynly offender. His shipmates, too, think they know 
all about morale. In their eyes and in their minds 
morale is something that they are entitled to just as 
they are entitled to their monthly pay. And, like their 
monthly pay, it should be handed to them in a neat 
and compact bundle! I am speaking now of officers 
and enlisted men alike for the morale of an officer 
is just as important as the morale of an enlisted man. 
But neither the officer or the enlisted man is going to 
find that morale is delivered to him in a neatly- wrapped 
package! 

Morale ts a condition that ts created in the heart and 
in the mind of the individual! Let me repeat that state 
ment: Morale ts a condition that ts created in the heart 
and in the mind of the tndividual! And let me invite 
“created.” Indeed, 
Morale ts not a gift, 
Morale ts 


not a benevolent gift from a benevolent government. 


special attention to that word 
morale its created by each man 


not a part of a legacy, not part of a salary. 


Morale ts a condition that must be achieved by every 
man for himself! 

True, in achieving a state of high morale the p-th 
is easier when one is aided by Christian and Godly 
superiors, but even when the Devil himself is serving 
as Commanding Officer, morale is something that de- 
pends upon the integrity of the individual. There is 
a ridiculous tendency to figure that morale depends 
upon the actions and the workings of others, that 
morale lies solely in the laps of morale officers who 
must come forth with a neat and tidy program that 
makes everyone happy and gay. 

Morale officers (and the title is almost ludricrous) 
cannot be expected to come forth with a magic formula 
any more than the mayor of a city can be expected to 
come forth with a formula that will result in a com 
Citizens find 
By the 
same token, Coast Guardsmen find their own happi- 
ness, find their own misery! 


plete state of happiness for his citizens. 
their own happiness, find their own misery! 


In previous paragraphs I have told of complaints 
about poor morale being made by shipmates in many 
sectors. I did not tell you of the shipmates who were 
so busy employing themselves in useful work that they 
had no time, nor inclination, to condemn the state 
of morale. 


Back in 1925 (and any other year you wish to 
mention) there were plenty of humble enlisted men 
who were so busy learning the tricks of their trade and 
studying for advancement that they could not take 
time out to condemn that very vague thing known 
as morale. Most of these enlisted men of 1925 and 
They took 


care of their own morale; they took care of their own 


1935 are today’s commissioned officers! 


needs; they solved their own problems. 


Do I hear a few voices in the back room growling, 
“What about morale in 1954? What do you think 
of morale today? 
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I have very definite thoughts about morale today. 
My thoughts are based upon the fact that I believe 
I am closer to the enlisted men of the Coast Guard than 
any man has ever been. | will not hesitate to tell you 
what I think of Coast Guard morale in this year of 


1954, 


Let’s visit Cape May, N. J., to get the answer to 
our question. Let's climb onto a stool in the Wash- 
ington Street ‘Shore Bar’’; let's choose the vacant stool 
next to this Coast Guardsman in uniform. We are 
wearing civilian clothes; the guy doesn’t know us from 
Adam — just another tourist insofar as he knows. 
Striking up a conversation is easy. And soon we 
are being given the benefit of the opinions of one dis 
gruntled individual. 
Coast Guard! 


He dislikes everything about the 
In an ugly and belligerent mood, he 
pours forth some very bitter statements. 


Then we look at the fellow’s uniform. He is wear 
ing one hash-mark and the insignia of a fireman. Autc- 
matically, we know that this fellow hasn’t set the 
world afire with his progress. Automatically we know 
that this fellow had been honorably discharged at least 
once and had, of his own accord, reenlisted. We con 
firm the latter assumption by drawing him out in ex 
tended conversation and learning that he had accepted 
his discharge, returned to civilian life, found that con 
ditions in civilian life were also ‘‘lousy’’ and then came 
back into the Coast Guard! This guy didn’t like what 
he found in civilian life and he’s determined not to 
like what he has found in the Coast Guard! Certainly 
we won't accept this warped individual’s opinions as 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘“What about mo 
rale in 1954?” 

The next evening in Cape May we make contact 
with a Chief Petty Officer. The meeting is accidental; 
the chief is a total stranger but the fellow exudes a 
warmth and cordiality that makes for instant friend- 
ship. We like the guy because he looks like a Chief 
Petty Officer, clean-shaven, neatly attired and obviously 
proud of the work he is doing, proud of his unit and 
proud of the Coast Guard. 


In no time at all we get around to asking this Chief 
what he thinks of the state of morale in the Coast 
Guard. And the Chief tells us in no uncertain terms! 
He tells us that the rights of the individual have never 
been so fairly guarded and respected as they are today! 
He tells us that the enlisted men no longer are con 
sidered to be nothing more than a bunch of numbers 
that enlister men in 1954 have more freedom, more 
privileges, more opportunity than anyone would have 
dreamed of just ten short years ago! He and I! agree 
that Coast Guardsmen are faced with duties that are 
more difficult and trying than were the duties of ten 
and twenty years ago; we agree that the ‘‘tough old 
days’ in the Destroyer Force were as child’s play when 
contrasted to the trials and tribulations of weather 
station patrols and loran station duty. We agree that 
new duties have made increased demands upon the en- 
listed personnel but we also agree that the personnel 
status of the individual enlisted man ts at its highest 
in this year 1954! 
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We also agree that if the Editor of this MAGAZINE 
dares to make the foregoing statement in print, he'll 
be the object of brickbats, barbs and blasphemy from 
individuals who like to place the blame for all their 
personal troubles on the ‘‘lousy”’ state of morale. Let 
the brickbats, barbs and blasphemy fly! It is this 
Editor’s conviction that the morale of enlisted Coast 
Guardsmen in 1954 is at a higher level than it ever 
has been! 

Your Editor is aware of the complaints that have 
been made about the state of morale. Your Editor has 
been told that at several units morale is deplorabie, and 
when the Editor has looked into these complaints he 
has learned such things as that the pool tables are in 
poor condition and the pool sticks are broken! And 
he has been told that the bowling alleys at a certain 
unit are pitted with scratches that make it difficult for 
a bowler to make a good score! He has been told that 
restrictions have been placed upon the use of pool 
tables, bowling alleys and other recreational activities! 

But when your Editor studies these complaints (re 
straining the temptation to ignore them as not being 
worthy of red-blooded he-men) he cannot help but 
think of the enlisted man who disports himself at the 
pool table in such a wild manner that the green cover- 
ing of the table is torn beyond repair. And your 
Editor recalls the enlisted man who missed a pool shot 
and expressed himself by banging his stick on the deck 
with such vigor that the stick was shattered! 

And a bowling alley in poor condition? What was 
the name of the man who returned to that unit late at 
night and trampled the alleys in such a wild manner 
that the imprints of his rough shoes ruined the fine 
finish of the alleys? 

How about the intelligent fellow who suggested that 
if each shipmate donated the sum of five cents it would 
be possible to purchase Christmas decorations that 
would make the forecastle a cheerful place —- but was 
greeted with the remark that Christmas decorations 
should be part of an official gift from the morale 
officer? 

You don’t achieve a state of high morale by sitting 
back and waiting for a morale officer to deposit a pack- 
age in your lap! Morale is a state of mind that must 
be created by each individual aided and supported 
by a proper degree of humanitarian consideration on 
the part of one’s superiors. How else can you explain 
the fact that morale may be excellent at one unit, only 
fair at another unit and deplorable at still another unit? 

Your morale is just what you make it! And this is 
just as true in the Coast Guard as it is in civilian life 
or anywhere else! 

In conclusion, I'd like to invite attention to the 
remarks of a yeoman in St. Petersburg, Florida. His 
name is J. H. Knight. His remarks originated with 
civilian author Wilfred Peterson but have been revised 
by Knight to apply to Service life. I yould like to see 
these remarks studied many times by youngsters and 
old-timers alike: 


The Art Of Getting Along 
Sooner of later a person, if he is wise, discovers that 
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Service life is a mixture of good days and bad, victory 
and defeat, give and take. 

He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a sensitive soul - 
that he should let some things go over his head like 
water off a duck’s back. 

He learns that he who loses his temper usually loses 

He learns that all men have burnt toast for break 
fast now and then, and that he shouldn't take the other 
fellow’s grouch too seriously. 

He learns that the quickest way to become unpopu- 
lar is to carry tales and gossip about others. 

He learns that it doesn’t matter so much who gets 
the credit so long as the work is done. 

He learns that buck passing always turns out to be 
a boomerang, and that it never pays. 

He comes to realize that the Service could run along 
perfectly well without him. 

He learns that it doesn’t do any harm to smile and 
say, ‘Good Morning,” even if it is raining. 

He learns that most of the other fellows are as am 
bitious as he is, that they have brains, that they are as 
good or better, and that hard work and not cleverness 
is the secret of success, 

He learns to sympathize with the youngster coming 
into the Service, because he remembers how bewildered 
he was when he first started out. 

He learns not to worry too much when things go 
wrong, because experience has shown that if he always 
gives his best his average will break pretty well. 

He learns that the men who are over him are not 
monsters trying to get the last ounce of work out of 
him, but that they are usually fine men who have suc 
ceeded through hard work, and who want to do the 
right thing. 

He learns that the gang is not any harder to get 
along’ depends about 90% on his own behavior 
along with in one place than another and that “‘getting 








iF YOU GUESS, 
WE WILL HAVE 
TO GUESS 
TOO. 
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Yes, it’s a good idea to plot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 
them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 


reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 


by the young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform,—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 
smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 
but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 


U.S. COAST GUARD 
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KUN ON A FORLOOGEL/ 


...and your cost is low with the Railroads’ Special Furlough Fares 


Going home is more fun...when you enjoy the congenial 
companionship and complete comfort that are yours on a fast, modern 
train! There’s room to roam...and opportunities to make new 
friends. And your furlough travel time can be scheduled without 
worrying about the weather. 


For real fun... travel by train! 


_> 
— 


\ 


* 
Furlough Fares are real moncy-savers. R ] d 
Ask your Railroad agent. al roa Ss 
of the United States 
DEPENDABLE Transportation 





LM KING SIZE 


OR REGULAR! 





It’s the FILTER that Counts 
and LeM has the Best! 


L«Ms have already won the quick- 
est, most enthusiastic nation-wide 
acceptance a cigarette ever had. 
Now, L&M comes to you in king- 
size, too... the same great cigarette 
—at the same low price as regular. 

In either size — only L&M Filters 
give you the Miracle Tip—the effec- 
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tive filtration you need. You get 
much more flavor — much less nico- 
tine —a light and mild smoke. Re- 
member, it’s the filter that counts 

. and L&M has the best! 

Today, buy L&Ms king-size or 
regular .. . they re JUST WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED! 
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[:M[_ AMERICA’S HIGHEST QUALITY FILTER CIGARETTE 
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